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One act may be more sinful than another act. But 
one sin cannot be more sinful than another sin, because, 
since sin is sin, there can be nothing right about it. 
You may cross the line that divides right from wrong 
many times in one course of action ; but the dividing 
line has neither breadth nor thickness, and every time 


you step over the line you are no longer on the other 
side of it. 


A reasonable view of a case is not always a reasoned- 
out view of that case. Many a man knows that it is 
right for him to do that which he cannot explicitly 
give his reasons for doing. If a man really wants to 
do right, he can trust the impulses of his heart more 
readily than the logical processes of his brain. A 
true man’s instincts are a safer guide than the aver- 
age man’s philosophies. And this is even truer in 
the case of a woman than of a man. She generally 
knows what she ought to do, even when she cannot 
say just why she ought to do it. 


American Bible students and Christian workers 
recognize their constant indebtedness to the example 
and labors of eminent Bible students and Christian 
workers in the Church of England. Perhaps the best 





available English commentary on the Bible is that 
edited by Bishop Ellicott. In this commentary The 
Revelation is treated by W. Boyd Carpenter, now 
Bishop of Ripon ; and many a scholar feels that there 
is no more satisfactory treatment of that portion of 
Scripture than is herein supplied. Before his eleva- 
tion to the bishopric, Dr. Carpenter was Select 
Preacher at Cambridge, Select Preacher at Oxford, 
Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge, and a Canon of 
Windsor. He is recognized as one of the ablest 
preachers and one of the most earnest workers in the 
Church of England. From his reputation on this side 
of the ocean, as well as on the other, what he has to 


26 | Say on The Unprofitable Servant will have an interest 


to the many readers of The Sunday School Times. 
It is true that he differs from many commentators in 
finding the same lesson in the parable of the pounds 
as is taught in the parable of the talents ; but his treat- 
ment of such a matter is worthy of consideration by all. 


Every increase in our possessions, material or natu- 
ral, physical or mental, increases our opportunities for 
usefulness ; and every such added opportunity is an 
added responsibility. Each person has his own pecu- 
liar endowments, acquirements, or possessions, upon 
which he must draw, and for the right use of which 
he is responsible, in his contribution toward the world’s 
material and intellectual progress. But it is unmis- 
takably true that “science and the intellect are not, 
and never can be, the sources of social progress and 
change ; it is the moral births and outgrowths that 
originate.” There is, therefore, a yet higher posses- 
sion, a broader opportunity, a deeper responsibility, 
than the acquisitions of property, or the endowments 
of faculty. He who has found Christ has the greatest 
possible possession ; for he has found life. He it is 
who has the greatest possible opportunity ; for his 
opportunity is moral and spiritual. He has the 
greatest of responsibilities; for his responsibility is 
the responsibility of showing forth the true life of the 
Lord of life. And to no Christian does this oppor- 
tunity, and this responsibility, come in higher degree 
than to the Christian in affliction and sorrow. To 
you, O child of God in sorrow! has Christ stooped the 
lowest, and stood the closest. To you has he given a 
privilege such as you may not have had before, such 
as you may not have again. Count this as the one 
peculiar blessing because it is the one peculiar oppor- 
tunity and the one peculiar responsibility. 


Brilliancy of intellectual power commands atten- 


tion in a wide sphere of observation, but it rarely | 


does the practical service which is done by less showy 
attainments coupled with fidelity of personal char- 
acter. <A flash of lightning which, with its agcom- 
panying thunder peal, startles half a million people, 
gives no such help to any portion of that people as 
does the steady flame of an oil-lamp by which.a stu- 
dent pursues his researches for the benefit of the com- 
munity. The pulpit genius who flashes lightning and 
peals out thunder is not the man to enlighten and guide 
a people through life’s full journey. It is the clearer 
and softer light of sound good sense and of a confi- 
dence-commanding Christian character which makes 
plain, and which cheers, the pilgrim path of those to 
whom a true-hearted pastor ministers year after year. 
This is a truth not always borne in mind in judging 
those to whose pulpit-teachings we are permitted to 








listen. The man who thrills his hearers by the fresh- 
ness and strength and beauty of his occasional great 
discourses, seems more of a man than one who never 
rises above a certain level ; while, again, he rarely falls 
below it. Yet, as a rule, it is the latter sort of man 
who is the best pastor, the best man, and, in the long 
run, the best preacher also. If you are a brilliant 
genius, understand that it will be harder for you to suc- 
ceed in life’s work than if your abilities were more 
moderate and more uniform. If you have no brilliancy 
of genius, you can thank God for your freedom from 
that hindrance to success. And if, on the other hand, 
your pastor is not a brilliant genius, the probability 
is that he will prove more of a helper to you in your 
Christian life than if he were so. Yet whether he be 
a great genius, or is the most matter-of-fact preacher, 
he cannot help you unless you are ready and willing 
to be helped by him. His success as your pastor de- 
pends, in fact, upon your determination to make him 
a success as your pastor. You have more to do with 
that question than he has; and it is of more concern 
to you than to him. 





GETTING AT THE ROOT OF THE MATTER. 


A great deal is said about the importance of good 
seed and of bad seed in the cultivation of the mental 
and the moral fields of life; but not so much is said 
about the importance of the roots of good and of evil 
in the cultivation of those same fields, Yet life and 
death are quite astruly dependent on the root as on 
the seed, in the mental and moral as also in the mate- 
rial world. The source of life is in the seed ; but the 
continuance of life is in the root. If the seed is to 
have permanent value, it must. be in and through the 
root. Without a root, a seed can never complete its 
mission as aseed. So long as the root retains its vital- 
ity, the continued mission of the seed is a possibility. 

Even though the good seed, sown by the faithful 
sower, sprang up quickly into life, yet, “when the 
sun was risen, it was scorched; and because it had 
no root it withered away.” On the other hand, 
“there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that 
it will sprout again, and that the tender branch 
thereof will not cease. Though the root thereof 
wax old in the earth, and the stock thereof die 
in the ground, yet through the scent of water it 
will bud, and put forth boughs like a plant.” He 
who would have waving fields of grain, or fruit-bear- 
ing orchards, or shade-giving forests, must see to it 
that the planted seed has soil for its rooting, and that 
the roots are cared for faithfully. And he whe wouid 
rid his fields of noxious weeds, or of poison-spreading 
branches, must destroy the evil roots in those fields ; 
for itis from the root that the propagating seed receives 
its possibility of existence, 

In the moral world, as in the material, it is the 
“ radical ” man—the man who goes for the root of the 
evil he combats—who is recognized as the real reformer. 
He acts on the radical principle which Dr. Leonard 
Bacon enunciated when he said, “ Nothing is ever 
settled, until it is settled right.” ° It is true that “ radi- 
calism ” is often put in offensive contrast with “ con- 
servatism,” as if the one looked only to the destruction 
of evil, while the other looks to the preservation of 
good, But this is because of the unwisdom of some 
of the measures of the radical reformer, not because 
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of the incorrectness of the principle of his action. It 
is always wise to ascertain the root of a practical evil, 
even though it may be wise to delay an uprooting of 
that evil until it can be done without the destruction 
of the good which is intertwined with it. It is well to 
know that the tares have a foot quite distinct from the 
root Of the Wheat, even in @ ease where both must be 
suffered to grow together for a sedson, in ordet to ¢on- 
serve the best of the harvest. Indeed, there can be no 
true reform which does not take into account the root 
trouble of an evil which calls for reform. 

It is the root-idea of religion, of philosophy, of 
thought, of language, of character, of conduct, and 
éf human intercourse, which is of chiefest practical 
importance in each and every one of these spheres; 
and to get at this root-idea in the one case or in the 
othef, ought to be the chiefest aim of every one who 
secks to know the all-important truth in that case. 
When our Lord was asked by the captious Pharisees, 
“Master, which is the great comtnandment in the 
law?” he was challenged to attempt the settlement 
of & question overt which the rabbis had wrangled 
hopelessly, in theit comparison of ohe moral precept 
with another. At once he went to the root of the 
matter. Instead of saying that every commandment 
was first and greatest in its sphere and order, he 
pointed back to the teaching of teachings in the 
Mosaic law itself, and singled out the underlying 
principle which involved all that was required in all 
the precepts of that law. “And he said,... Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
With all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
gteat and first commandment. And a second like 
unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, On these two commandments hangeth the whole 
law and the prophets.” That root principle of all 
true religion was not declated as a new truth by our 
Lord, but it was newly pointed out by him; and the 
world has recognized it since then, because of his thus 
pointing it out. 

The wisest words of the world’s sages—inspired or 
uninspired—are the enunciation of rodt-principles of 
truth. Solomon gets at the root of all knowledge 
seeking when he says, “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of knowledge.” Plato gets at the root of 
right praying when he says that our prayer should 
be, “Grant to us whatever ié good, avhether we pray 
for it or not; but avert what is evil, even though we 
offer our prayers to obtain it.” Hillel gets at the 
root of all true manliness when he says, “ In the place 
where there is not a man, be thow a man.” Paul 
points out a root-danger in the struggle for worldly 
wealth, when he says, “The love of money is a root 
of all kinds of evil.” Bacon points out a root-truth 
concerning study when he says that “reading maketh 
a full man, conference a ready [man], and writing an 
exact man.” And so it is in the sayings of all those 
whose words are of substantial help to their fellows. 
Whether they say little or much, they render service 
in proportion to their power in getting at the root of 
the matter of which they treat, and in making that 
roeot-principle clear to their readers. 

In considering any perplexing statement of doctrine, 
any ambiguous expression of thought, any indefinite 
phrase in the writings or speech of another, the first 
thing to be sought is the root-meaning of the state- 
ment, expression, or phrase, as thus brought into ques- 
tion. When this root is once afrived at, there will be 
little difficulty, in tracking out its stalk and branch 
and flower and fruit satisfactorily. So long as the 
root-idea is unreeognized, there can be no certainty in 
defining the varying outgrowths of that root. 

In all discussion ot argument between two persons 
on any subject of difference, the aim of both persons 
should be to ascertain, on the one hand, the real root 
of their difference ; and, on the other hand, the real 
root of the truth concerning which they have been at 
diffrence. It is of less importance to think what to 
say in favor of one’s present view, or to consider what 
is said against it, than it is to learn the radical point 
of difference which has prompted this discussion, and 
the radical principle of truth which needs to be recog- 





nized by both parties to the discussion in order to 
their arrival at a common agreement. 

In all personal misunderstandings and disagree- 
ments between friends or companions, it matters little 
how to meet the present trouble or difficulty, in com- 
parison with aseertaining the root-cause of such inis- 
ufiderstandings and disagreements generally. To 
Worry over and to seek 4 specific explanation of each 
ease of trouble by itself would be a wearisome and 
a hopeless undertaking ; but to follow the cause of 
all such eases directly to their root-sourcé would be 
to bring both parties to an understanding of the real 
difficulty as it is, in ofder to an intelligent decision of 
the question whether it can be removed, or éfidured, 
or must be recognized as a permanent source of hope- 
less disagreement. 

In the estimate of otte’s personal character and 
conduct, it is important to get at the root-principle of 
one’s action, and to know what it is that prompts and 
impels one in his life-work, in his intercotirse with 
his fellows, and in his duty-doing generally. This is 
important both in judging others and ih training 
ourselves. When we get at the root-chatactet of a 
friend, we often find new causes for loving that friend 
at his best, and new grounds for excusing that friend’s 
obvious faults and failures. And heré is a reason for 
following up another’s charactet to its root-promptings. 
When, on the cther hand, we get at the root-catises 
of our own faults and failures, we understand better 
how to strive for our pefmanent impfovement in 
character and in conduct. And 48 it is in our pur- 
poses of action, so also it is in our methods of work- 
ing. There are root-faults of method which need to 
be followed up and corrected ; for until we get at the 
root of the matter we are incompetent to strive wisely 
for improvement either in what we are or in what we do. | 

The root of all true Christian character, and of all 
true Christian conduct, is Christ—the Root of that 
Vine of which Christian disciples are the branches. 
“ As therefore ye received Christ Jesus the Lord, so 
walk in him, rooted and builded in him, and estab- 
lished in your faith, even as ye were taught, abound- 
ing in thanksgiving.” This is the root of the matter in 
true Christian discipleship ; for “if the root is holy, so 
are the branches.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


History is always open for correction; and fair and 
intelligent criticism of historical works is one of the chief- 
est agencies in securing accuracy in the final records of 
history. Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale University, 
has promoted the honor of American scholarship in his 
able and admirable “ History of the Christian Church.” 
An extended review of that work was recently given 
prominence in these pages; and in the course of this 
review there were made such criticisms, at several minor 
points, as would be sure to be welcomed by ascholar with 
the historical instincts of Professor Fisher. It could 
hardly be expected, however, that there would be agree- 
ment amongst critics at all points thus brought under 
consideration ; and a scholar whose opinion is every way 
worthy of weight in this connection takes exception, as 
follows, to one point in the review referred to: 

In ah appreciative review, in The Sunday School Times, of 
Professor Fisher’s Church History, I read: “A few slips may be 
noticed. The false ‘donations of Constantine’ conveyed to the 
papacy ‘Italy or the provinces of western regions.’ This only 
means the peninsula and the adjacent islands, as Dr. Délinger 
has shown in his Pupst-Fabein,” ete. The critic is wrong, and 
the author is right. Sew, translated “or” in the sentence 
quoted from the spurious deed of donation, meant, in the old 
Frankish Latin, sowie, ‘as well as;”’ that is,“‘and.” Evidéntly 
Professor Fisher intended to correct the old mistake which the 
scholarly critic shares with so many others. The true expla- 
nation may be found in Kurtz’s Church History, ? 87,4. The 
right rendering is given in Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, Chap, 
VIL., p. 100, as in Baur’s Kirchengeschichte, Th. I., p. 186, and 
in Gibbon. Déllinger wholly mistakes the place of origin of 
the False Deeretals, and sets the date a century too early. See 
Ranke’s Universalgeschichte, Th. 1., p. 168, aud Von Sybel’s 
Hist. Zeitschrift, Lil. 61 and VII. 325, 


Heaven is a condition rather than a place. Salvation 
is a present state rather than a future attainment. The 
kingdom of heaven is Christ’s kingdom here as well as 
hereafter; now, as well as forevermore. This is a truth 
which not every reader of the Bible realizes, but without 


comprehend the richest truths of the Bible. A New York 
State correspondent writes in earnest desire of help at 
this point. She says: 

Will you please give, in Notes on Open Letters, an explana- 
tion of the term “kingdom of heaven” as tised in the parables 
from which 86 many of our Sunday-school lessons are being 
taken? Make it so plain that a dull scholar cat understand it, 
atid you will greatly help a teachet who, I am aftaid, is dull too, 

The term “kingdom of heaven” was a term in fathiliar 
tise amongst the Jews before the days of John the Bap- 
tist. A propheey of Daniel (Dan. 7: 13, 14) foretold the 
coming of Oné “like unto a son of man,” who should 
have “dominion, and glory, and a kingdom;” whose 
dominion should be “an everlasting dominion,” and 
whose kingdom should be one “which shall not be 
destroyed.” This prophecy was understeod to refer to the 
Messiah’s kingdom,—a kingdom which should begin here 
on earth, and which should continue beyond the present 
life. In its best spiritual conception it included the idea 
of a complete submission of the subject to the King, and 
of the absolute sway of the King over the hearts and 
lives of his subjects. As employed by our Lord in his 
teachings, it seems to have represented the kingdom 6f 
Christ, or the kingdom of God, in its sway over the indi- 
vidual, over the world, and over the universe. He who 
is truly one of Christ’s subjects is in the kingdom of 
heaven. He who would be in the kingdom of heaven 
must be truly a subject of Christ, loving him, trusting 
him, and obeying his precepts with all the heart. 
















Becaiise thé Bible is given to ws in hutian language, 
its words have more or les’ of the ambiguities of all 
human language; and, as a result of this, they are liable 
to be misunderstood or to be wrested from their right 
meaning by those who are unlearned in the spirit and 
the scope of the teachings of which these words até a 
vehicle, And itis often the case that 4 popular miscon- 
ception of a text of Scripture comes to stand in the plaee 
of the text itself; so that the words of thé text are not 
recalled correctly by those who puzzle over them. Herein 
it is that there is a need of and a gain in constant and 
careful Bible study. A North Carolina correspondent 
asks help in the understanding of a Bible teaching which, 
as he has it in mind, has been a real puzzle to hith. 
Speaking gratefully of the assistance he has received 
from The Sunday School Times in one line and another, 
he asks: ; 

‘What does St. Paul mean when he says, “ Be all things t all 
men”? This has troubled me right much. I can’t get its 
meaning. 

Did St. Paul évét say anything of that sort? If #0, 
where is the tecord of it? There is nothing of that kind 
in our ordinary English Bibles,—the King James’ Vet- 
sion or the Revised. It is true that the apostle Paul, in 
referring to his loving longing to win souls te his Saviour, 
says that he has sought to adapt his ways of thinking 
and speaking to the knowledge and tastes of those whom 
he was seeking, so far as would enable him to win their 
sympathies, and thus to lead them Christward. “Though 
I was free from all men,” he says, “I brought myself 
under bondage to all, that I might gain the more, And 
to the Jews I became as a Jew; [that is, I talked with a 
Jew from his Jewish standpoint;] that I might gain 
Jews;... to them that are without law, [to the Gentiles 
who do not recognize the binding force of the law of 
Moses, I talked] as without law [as apart from any ques- 
tion of the letter of the Mosaic law]. To the weak I 
became weak, that I might gain the weak. [And so it 
is that] I am become all things to all men, that I may 
by all means save some. And I doall [these] things for 
the gospel’s sake, that I may bea joint partaker thereof” 
(1 Cor. 9: 19-23), Paul did not mean that he would do 
anything that in itself was wrong, in order to win a man 
to the right way; but he did mean that he would seek 
to reach a man at some point of agreement between him- 
self and that man, within the realm of right, rather than 
seek to reach him through a recognition of their many 
points of disagreement. And so far Paul’s course is to 
be commended as an example to all of us. If we would 
reach a boy for Christ, we must approach the boy side 
of his nature. If we would reach a scoffer or a skeptic, 
we must séek some point of agreement with him as our 
starting-point, instead of hoping to show him wherein 
hé is wrong as We thderstand his course, before we 
attempt to help him to a higher plane of thinking and 
doing. In approaching any person on the. plane of 
ordinary social intercourse, or on the plane of the highest 
spiritual conceptions, our first duty is to consider him as 
he is, and unselfishly to adapt ourselves to him accord- 
ingly, with a suprenie desire for his welfare; not to 
declare to him what we are, with the hope of having him 



















an apprehension of which no reader of the Bible can 





adapt himself to us accordingly. And so far we are to 
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be all things to all men, in order that by all these various 
means we may Win the more to the love and service of 
our Saviour. 








THE LESSON OF THE LEAF, 


- A SPRING MADRIGAL. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


Beneath the waning, westering light, 
Across a ragged patch of snow, 
Which winter, in its haste to go, 

Had dropped, I wandered yesternight, 


No token, to my anxious sight, 
Of spring was in the nipping air; 
Nor round the garden anywhere 
Did even a snowdrop show its white. 


No promise seemed abroad, no bright 
Suggestions of a fairer day, 
When leaden skies should lose their gray, 
And chill and gloom be banished quite. 


“ Just like my life,” I said. ‘The blight 
And blast of care so sweep my mind 
That not one hope is left behind 

To open, henceforth, to the light!” 


But stepping, in my oversight, 
Across a border, where had blown 
Clusters as rich as ever shown 

When summer-tide was at its height, 


I brushed aside—brown, shriveled, slight,— 
A last year’s leaf; and there, beneath 
The foldings of its close-wrapt sheath, 

Tn all the winter’s harsh despite, 


Upon a fragile stem, upright, 
A bud half open reared its head. 
“Go to,” with sudden shame I said; 
“Shall grief that’s overpast still blight 
My hopes, that else would blossom white?” 
Lexington, Va, 





THE UNPROFITABLE SERVANT. 
(Luke 19 ; 11-26.] 
BY THE RIGHT REV. WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., 
BIsHOP OF RIPON. 


Thestory, no doubt, points the moral of wasted or unused 

sowers. No man hasaright to bury his talents, whether 
great or small. It is not only unwisdom, but it isa kind 
of fraud against nature. If God does with usas we with 
candles, and we are not lighted for ourselves, then to lose 
the chance of shedding some little beams of brightness 
on God’s world is to rob the world of some of God’s light. 
The story, no doubt, points the moral of wasted or unused 
powers ; but there is another charm about the story, ang 
[ find my thoughts running after it. I like to note the 
moral characteristics of this unprofitable servant. We 
may lose some of the best teaching by keeping what I 
may call the commercial aspect of the story uppermost. 
It was clearly not because the man had gained no inter- 
est on the money that he was blamed, it was because he 
never tried to win any; it was the utter moral listlessness, 
the indifference, or indolence, about the whole affair, which 
deserved the censure. No man is to be blamed for fail- 
ure, because it is not given to mortals to command suc- 
cess; but every man is to be blamed for those actions 
or inactivities which court failure or make success impos- 
sible. In the ultimate analysis of human life, the things 
for which men are blamed are just the things for which 
they ought to be blamed. The censure does not fall on 
the man because he had little; the one talent, the five 
talents, the ten talents, are accidental elements, so to 
speak, in the story ; the essential point is the moral 
energy and the mofal feeling of the men in the face of 
responsibility and opportunity. The circumstances in 
which they were placed tested them: their moral fibre 
was brought to exercise; and, as a result, the unprofitable 
servant was discovered to be a poor, paltry-minded, vain, 
cowardly, evasive, ignoble man, 

Ihave called him vain. I think the epithet is deserved. 
He never tried to turn his talent to account because it 
wassosmall, The plea was after this fashion: If I had 
been given the ten talents, I should have done much. 
His vanity imagines that he was fit to be entrusted with 
greater responsibilities and advantages. This is not an 
uncommon form of vanity. We imagine how easily we 
should be able to achieve great results if we had great 
resources at our command; we have the effrontery to 
believe that. we could successfully farm some thousands 
of acres while our poor little three-acre plot is untilled 
and fruitless. 

I have called him cowardly. It springs out of the 
previous thought. The heroic man does not refuse to 
use his opportunities because they are small. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the stimulus which comes from. straitened 





means is often—I had almost said always—greater than 
that which comes from great possessions. Themen on whom 
much depends,—the head of the large banking-house, 
the commander of vast armies,—have far greater reasons 
for hesitation about risks than the clerk or the subaltern. 
This one-talented man had so little to risk that it might 
well become him to be venturesome. We may be sure 
that if his heroism was not equal to the effort to do some- 
thing with his one talent, he would have readily found 
plausible excuses for not trading vigorously with five 
talents or ten. The truth is that the great successes 
which startle the world come more frequently from the 
men who start with the one talent than from those who 
start with the five ortheten. The millionaires of to-day 
were not all men born in purple and fine linen, and given 
bank-notes to play with in their cradles; they were men 
who came to London with the often-quoted half-crown 
in their pockets, or who rambled about the quays of New, 
York in search of work, or ready to stake their solitary 
half-dollar on some little venture. 

I have called him evasive. His cowardice leads to 
that form of intellectual dishonesty which not only 
refuses to look duty in the face, but evades looking it in 
the face by raising false issues, or by glossing over facts, 
or by false-coloring them. He begins to argue the case,— 
a fatal thing when the duty of action is clear. He argues 
that he is unfairly situated; more is expected of him 
than he can possibly accomplish; it is absurd to expect 
results from one who has such small chances as he has. 
This evasiveness of spirit is a sign of moral deterioration. 
When a man indulges in the habit of blaming circum- 
stances, instead of taking himself to task, he has ceased 
to climb upwards. He has begun to be intellectually 
dishonest ; he is corrupting his intelligence at the bid- 
ding of his cowardice. 

I have called him ignoble. Ungenerous and base are 
his thoughts; having settled it in his mind that he is 
hardly used, overmatched by circumstances, he begins 
to indulge in petulance and in unworthy thoughts of 
his master. It is his master who is to blame,—a 
hard, unreasonable person, who expects impossibilities, 
and grinds the face of his servants, demanding, like 
another Pharaoh, results without material, bricks when 
he has supplied no straw, harvests when he has sown no 
seed, usury when he has bestowed next to no capital. He 
is unjust and ungenerous in his thoughts; he thinks false 
things of hisgfuord, and we see that the base thoughts 
which he indulges in are founded simply on his own 
wounded vanity, indolence, and cowardice. The radical 
want of nobility in his character is shown perhaps most 
of all in this that, not content with being listless, idle, 
cowardly, he begins to shelter himself beneath a carica- 
ture of the master who gave him the opportunity of doing 
something by entrusting him with the talent which he has 
never attempted to use. 

He has been tried, and found wanting. It is not, how- 
ever, because his talent has gained no usury, that he is 
found wanting. It is, indeed, a condemnation that he 
has done no good with his opportunity; but his worse 
condemnation lies in this, that he stands revealed for 
what he is. His character is discovered; he is a paltry- 
minded, poor-spirited, bad-hearted man, flinging accusa- 
tions recklessly at every one except himself, basely and 
falsely accusing the master to whom he owes everything, 
and well meriting his description, ‘‘Thou wicked and 
slothful servant.” 

The story illustrates the connection between the social 
virtues and the moral and spiritual life of men. 

There is a reproach which has been aimed at Chris- 
tianity. It has been said that she fosters the milder and 
more feminine virtues, but that she pays little heed to 
those virile virtues which are of so much importance in 
social life. It is all very well, it is said, for mem to be 
gentle and loving, pure-hearted and forgiving; but for 
ordinary life we want fortitude and firmness. Flabby 
goodness is a poor substitute for manliness and courage. 
But the story of the one talent is answer enough to 
this reproach. The story is of a man who fails for lack 
of sturdiness and fortitude. No creed ever laid stronger 
emphasis on the truth that man is not the victim of cir- 
cumstances. A noble heedlessness of comfort, an ability 
to do without the cheap rewards of transitoéry success, a 
courage to pursue the right at all costs, to sacrifice gain, 
power, and desire, or to pluck out the eye and cut off the 
right hand, rather than to miss it, belong to its teaching, 
and form a conception of life which declares that man is 
greater than circumstances. Christianity thus sets its 
face vigorously against all whimpering about fate, all 
murmuring against the heavy odds which are against us. 
She teaches man to do without the flattering smile of 
fortune, to keep the calm and unmoved heart of courage 





be uplifted with passionate joy; in cloud, not to be 
plunged into wild and despairing grief. 
“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with.smile or frown, 
With that wild wheel we go not up nor down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great.* 
Smile, and we smile, the lords of many lands; 
Frown, and we smile, the lords of our own hands; 
For man is man, and master of his fate.” 

It is the man whose heart is great even when his hoard 
is little who has within him the stuff out of which heroes 
are made. The man with the one talent, murmuring 
that things were against him, shows that his heart is 
matched by his hoard. Both are little; but the heart, 
besides being little, is mean also.. He allows fate to 
master him; he is less than man. There is no honor for 
suchaman. Against such pusillanimous behavior Christ 
sets his teaching: ‘Out of thine own mouth will I judge 
thee,”—so the Master speaks. : 

If things were as bad as you say, then, seeing that you 
had nothing to lose, and all to gain, could not even 
despair have lent to your heart that courage which it 
needed, and have taught the way to carve victory out of 
defeat? There is no lack of manly virtue in teaching 
like this. 

Note, now, the connection between the social virtues 
and the moral and spiritual condition of men. What 
would have made this man courageous? If he had had 
the sense of the high claims of right and duty, he would 
not have proved so craven. A man of conscience is a 
man of courage. “It is right to do my best; therefore 
my energies shall go forth to the work put into my 
hands. It is not for me to compare my chances with 
those of others; but it is for me to do my duty where I 
am. With the minor part to play in life’s drama, let me - 
at heart do my best. I am responsible, not for being 
without talents or opportunities which others have, but 
for using to the very utmost those which I have. Right 
is still right, though done in obscure parts of the world, 
and with small chances of applause.” The man who 
can thus counsel himself has the seed of manly courage 
and true heroism within him. Conscience makes cow- 
ards of us all; yet conscience can make heroes of us all, 
The man who livesgby it has a comrade who makes him 
strong to be at all times true. Thus writes Dante: 

‘“‘E vidi cosa, ch’ i avrei paura, 
Senza pid prova, di contarlo solo; 
Se non che conscienza m’ assecura, 
La buona compagnia che l’ uom francheggia 
Sotto |’ osbergo del sentirsi pura.” 
(Inf, 28 : 112-117.) 

I give Longfellow’s rendering : 

* And [I] saw a thing which I should be afraid 
Without some further proof, even to recount, 
If it were not that conscience reassures me, 
That good companion which emboldens man 
Beneath the hauberk of its feeling pure.” 

But of this high conscientiousness the man with one 
talent had no thought. His mind dwells on his chances 
of failure. He does not allow conscience to speak, or 
duty would have grown clear, and he would have risen 
into courage. He is socially useless. He is cowardly, 
because he will not give his conscience fair play. 

And as this want of simple conscientiousness spoils 
him socially, it tends toruin him spiritually. He begins 
to form theoretical ideas—passion and petulance, instead 
of conscience, being his guides—of his master’s character. 
He is a hard taskmaster. But there was no ground for 
this, Had it even been so, it would not have excused 
his weakness. Good men will do their duty, not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to the froward; for they 
have learned of Him whose benediction falls, like his 
rain, upon the evil as well as the good. But there was 
no ground for this idea. We who know whom we serve, 
aud how infinitely tender and loving is the Master who 
assigns us our work, will wonder rather at his patience 
and generous interpretation of our poor efforts, than mur- 
mur at his hardness. Surely this is the most touching 
part of the story. The querulous unreasonableness of 
this man has a kind of deep baseness in it, when we 
remember who it is stands before us as Lord of all men. 
He was no taskmaster, heedless of those whose oppor- 
tunities were small. He showed how entirely his sym- 
pathy was with those whose chances of success in life’s 
conflict were small. He drew to his side the needy, the 
erring, the sinful, the sick in body and infirm in soul; 
he sought out those who had let the talents and chances 
of life slip out of their grasp. The worst self-reproach 
which will visit men’s hearts in the day when things are 
made plain, will be that they have in their fretfulness 
misread and misinterpreted one whose love was so full of 
wisdom, who assigned to men the measure of their powers 
and the limit of their days, and adjusted powers and oppor- 
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Amiel’s words, “Lui aussi Lui surtout, estle Grand inconnu, 
le sotiverainement incompris!” (“He also, He above all, is 
the Great One, unknown, supremely incomprehensible” 1 
Wewho murmur that people are cruel in their judgments, 
so quick to misinterpret us, who say that the bitterest 
thing in life is to be misunderstood, how often have we 
in moments of disappointment suffered dark and cruel 
thoughts of God to rise within us, and persisted in mis- 
interpreting his providence, and misunderstanding the 
purposes of his love! He too, he above all, though he 
is infinite love and unfailing in wisdom, he is migun- 
derstood. 

Wasted opportunities, unused powers,—this was the 
word with which we began; let us close with it, Con- 
science should be awake to the meaning of life, and the 
high duty of all to do some good in it. But vanity, con- 
ceit, exaggerated self-esteem, inake us quarrel with our 
place and work. They then turn us into cowards; they 
demoralize us, and then bring the shadow of dark and 
unworthy thoughts between us and God. Well and wise, 
then, is he who keeps his conscience clear-eyed and 
strong, who brings his life and passions under the rule 
of right, who looks not for reward, or honor, or chance of 
distinction, but just for duty. Every day his powers in 
the little duties of life are growing. His capacities are 
enlarging. He begins to see and understand life. God’s 
thethods grow clearer. Dark questions may remain un- 
solved, but duties ate not left undone. He may have 
doubts, but ‘he will not doubt that large and patient love 
Which encompasses his life. And come what may, he 
Will hot patse on the road of life to murmur that he has 
not been given some other task. His eyes, quickened 
by practice and inspired by love, see the myriad ways in 
Which the world may be helped. His opportunities grow; 
the talefits in his hands multiply ; his conceptions righten 
and brighten. After all, it is-a grand thing to live ina 
world where there is so much scope for doing good ; and 
it is a royal privilege to carry on that work of love which 
has been given us by Him who went about doing good. 

The Palace. Ripon, England. - 





SENSIBILITY FOR SENSIBILITY’S SAKE. 
HY THE REV. THrOpoRE #."scrMatr. 


The sensualist and the sentimentalist are alike in exalt-* 


ing sensations and feelings from ministry to mastery, and 
in cherishing and gratifying the sensibilities for their 
own sake. They differ in this: The sensualist seeks his 
rapture by smiting the quivering nerves of bodily sense, 
while the sentimentalist seeks his ecstatic joy by playing 
on the purely spiritual chords of our being. But the 
nervous system on the one hand, and the emotions and 
imagination on the other, ate so closely knit together in 
the unity of person, that the soul of the sensualist, or, in 
the other case, the body of the sentimentalist, becomes 
sympathetically affected ; and the two classes, though the 
one starts out from the physical and the other from the 
spiritual pole of being, often approach each other to such 
a degree that the shades of difference between them are 
sometimes almost imperceptible. 

The sensibilities are capacities rendered acute on the 
outer or material side by thesénsual instincts; on the inner 
or spiritual side, by the ssthetic, intellectual, moral, or 
religious impulses, They determine the degree of our 
sensitivenéss. The more they ate educated and refined, 
and rendered correctly responsive, the greater is the gain 
to our nature. As was fully shown in a late editorial in 
this journal on “ Sensitiveness as a Measure of Power,” 
they bring to our nature larger possibilities of power and 
finer possibilities of discrimination. 

When sufficiently wrought upon by sensations coming 
in from without or by sentiment arising from within, the 
sensibilities stir upthe emotions. The emotions are those 
“tides and currents” of feeling in the soul, that not only 
break up its equilibrium, and set the whole being aglow 
with excitement, but also loosen all our faculties from 
their quiet mooring-places, and impel them to move for- 
ward and outward (emovere) on the flood, and exert them- 
selves in external action. Thus sensations and sentiment 
éulminate naturally in action. 

The intended end of all sensibility and all emotion is 
action. We live not to feel, but to do. And we feel 
that we may be impelled todo. But feeling in itself is 
a luxury and a delight, while the action that ought to 
accompany it may be painful and hard, and may entail 
on us a long series of consequences which we ate not 
willing to accept. Yet neither are we willing to forego 
the delight of the feeling. The glow of the soul, the 
swelling of the emotions, the stirring up of the sensuous 
and esthetic instincts, are the very consummation of 
earthly gratification. 


Then comes the illegitimate enjoyment of this gratifi- 








cation. It is a living for the deliciousness of feeling and 
emotion, whether in the lower or higher tanges. It will 
have the agreeable sensations, but it will cut short their 
issuing into action. What God intended as means and 
accompaniment it makes supreme. It places the servant 
above his master, In the case of sensualism, it is sen- 


‘sation for its own sake; in the case of sentimentalism, 


it is glowing and vague emotion, or dreamy vision, 
neither rooted in severe thought nor ever bringing forth 
any fruit. 

But by and by the devotees of sense and feeling find 
their crime creeping from its results up into its source. 
It becomes more than a mere thwarting of action and 
stopping short of duty. It must bestimulated. Though 
the feeling be more than sated, it is never satisfied. And 
the seeds of death begin to bring forth fruit. When we 
abuse sensibility, it will no longer respond to our call 
painlessly and spontaneously. The sweet in it will 
increasingly be mingled with bitter till it becomes utterly 
loathsome, 

Emerson says that “ the ingenuity of man has always 
been dedicated to the solution of one problem,—how to 
detach the sensual sweet, the sensual strong, the sensual 
bright, from the moral sweet, the mortal deep, the moral 
fair; that is to get a one end without an other end. The 
soul says, Eat; the body would feast. The soul says, 
The man and woman shall be one flesh and one soul; 
the body would join the flesh only. Man is able to see 
the sehstial alluretnent of an object, and not sée the 
sensual hurt; he sees the mermaid’s head, but not the 
dragon’s tail; and he thinks he can cut off that which 
he would have, from that which he would not have. We 
can fio more halve things and get the sensual good by 
itself, than we can get an inside that shall have no out- 
side, or a light without a shadow.” 

The varieties of improper gratification ate as numbet- 
less as ate the modes of exciting sentimental and serise 
delight ; its votaries cannot be embraced in any other than 
the widest range of human life. People in all stages of 
culture, and in all grades of respectability, are its lovers 
and its victims, It prevails in the finest no less than iti 
the grossest forms. In its full sweep it smites up to the 
most delicate and heavenly chords of touch and feeling, 
and down through the dark deeps of crime to the most 
brutal and beastly. In its mysteries the threads of guilt 
and innocence are awfully interwoven. 

The tender youthful dreamer, revelling in voluptuous 
fancy, is an inftinger no léss than the sa oman popu- 
lace demanding the gladiatorial sports of the amphitheatre 
to glut its feelings of monstrous cruelty. The crystal cup 
of Circe still charms atid still changes human-kind to the 
groveling brute. The modern male idler, living for fumes, 
essences, and eéffervescences, for nocturnal spectacular 
scenes, is the worthy descendant of the silky Paphian 
and Sybarite of ancient days. The gossip gloating over 
a morsel of scandal ; the man plunging into the hurry of 
business, or the excitement of speculation, or the bustle 
of politics ; the votary of the play or the midnight dance, 
is likely to be goaded on by the same passion. They 
do it for sensation’s sake. 

Dilettanti who live solely to be enraptured through 
sense-perception or emotion are cultivating feeling at 
the expense of the ulterior objects of life, and will reap 
the curse of such indulgence no less than those, whose 
only object is to wninister to the coarser pleasures. All the 
enchantments of the Palace of Art saved notthe soul from 
her fall, In many a household wives and daughters have, 
from their educated and fine tastes and excessive devotion 
to the sensual beautiful, become dissatisfied and unhappy 
darlings, excepting when unusual excitement in the social 
circle has stimulated the flagging and tardily responding 
senses to old-time activity. 

There is a tendency to allow even religion itself to eul- 
minate and actually consist in the mete gratification of 
the sensibilities and thé stirring up of the emotions. 
Some very popular hymns are popular because they are 
a reflection of this religious sentimentalism, Such a teli- 
gion seeks its delight in glowing and vague utterances of 
feeling without being founded on strong and real faith, 
and without issuing forth into mighty works. Itisatree 
green with leaves, but barren of fruit; and like the fig- 
tree, promising much by its prolific leafage, but bearing 
nothing, it is destined to be blasted. 

There are those in the so-called higher walks of life 
who make it a business to stir up our sensations, emo- 
tions, or intellectual cravings and curiosities, for an ille- 
gitimate purpose, and by illegitimate means. This is sen- 
sationalism. There is a sensational news-press. There are 
sensational story-writers, sensational poets, painters, and 
musicians, This sensationalism also creeps into religion, 
The sermon whose ultimate aim is fo produce floods of 
tearsand nothing more ; the address that is designed only 





to elicit rounds of applause ; the choir anthem that is vocal 
only to induce paroxysms of delight,are all intensely 
sensational and poisonous becatise they begin and end in 
sensation without resulting in action, The house of God 
is devoted to instruction in the most spiritual of truths, 
and to cofimunion With the most spiritual of beings ; to 
turn it into an auditorium for the mere enjoyment and 
indulgence of the senses is not less than desecration. 
Wherever sense ceases to be the minister of spirit, but 
becomes its master, there it must be tora ruthlessly from 
the throne. If thine eye offend, pluck it out. The eye 
is good and indispensable; if its light becomes darkness, 
that changes the case. 

Sensational and purely sentimental religion, like all 
other perversions, contains the seeds of death within 
itself. The preacher, or teacher, or author, who works, 
like the actor, on the heart-strings of his audience, with- 
out the overpowéring purpose of stirring it to act, is a 
soul-destroyer rather than a soul-edifier. His design is. 
to delight the hearer with the vibrations of feeling or 
with the impartation of knowledge without regard to its 
right and higher uses. But the more successfully he 
stirs the feelings, the more will they be deadened after 
the reaction, and the less will they respond in future. 
He must all the time be resorting to more violent means, 
and be making use of more unusual, extraordinary, and 
illegitimate materials, to keep up excitement. The “dose 
must be increased,” until it kills! 

Lebanon, Pa, 


SEEKING THE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE T, PACKARD, 





The order of the Christian year which prolongs the Easter 
observances until Ascension Day illustrates the emphasis 
due the lessons Easter brings. Each Sunday after Easter 
calls for a return, in heart and mind, to the empty tomb, 
blossoming with hope in a garden fragrant with blossoms 
which were to fall to the ground and die. Throughout 
the year, furthermore, the inestimable benefit of that 
rising from the dead is to be the joy and the inspiration 
of the faithful in Christ Jesus. “ An Easter day in every 
week,” is Keble’s vision of Easter, unfolding its beauties 
like a bright, consummate flower. 

A lasting lesson of Easter is, that we should not seek 
the living among the.dead. The living -Redeemer was 
not in the abode of the dead, and no living truth is to be 
sought among dead experiences in petsonal religion. 
This is an Easter admonition which may well warn us 
from one Easter sun to another. Especially is this true 
of persons who have assumed the immeasurable respon- 
sibility of teaching of the way, the trath, and the life 
which our Lord revealed and exemplified. 

The Sunday-school teacher who seeks the living among 
the dead is, first-of all, strangely unjust to himself. No 
alertness and graciousness of manner, no gift in remem- 
bering faces and names, and no versatility in presenting 
Bible narratives in a fresh peftsuasive Way, can make 
good the loss which comes from a spiritual search which 
would find life where death is supreme. It is not the 
dead prayer of last year, but the breathing supplication 
of the day, which must prepare ore for the Sunday-school 
hour, and is to give vigor ahd constraining force to the 
instruction. It is not to the faded outlines of a vision of 
the Saviour which once gladdenéd the watching éyes, 
but to the vivid lines and light of the present seeing Him 
who is invisible, that the teacher must look, as to the 
hills whence cometh his help. It is the teacher who has 
his daily sight of the risen Lord, and has communion with 
hiin perpetually renewed, of whom s@holas take know!l- 
edge that he has been with Jesus,—the Christian experi- 
ence of that self-same hour which makes the teacher’s 
Sunday-school hour no seeking of the living ang 
the dead. 

But what shall be said of the wrong done to a class 
whose teacher is, so to say, asking them Sunday after 
Sunday to accept thé instruction of a seeker of the living 
among the dead? His face reflects only the glow of a 
past hour on some transfiguring height. His witness to 
the truth and me?cy of our’ Lord and Saviour touches 
énly upon personal experience long since gone before- 
hand to judgment.. The renewed inspiration which is 
given those who would read the Word of God with eyes 
newly unveiled may not assist his exposition of the words 
which men wrote who were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
He who is looking back at the dead cannot draw a traé 
and winning picture of facts and promises which are 
alive forevermore. 

Perhaps the inspiring Easter time may change the 
order and character of some self-questioning,—commis- 
siohed to teach representatives of a generation which 
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bids fair to prove perverse and crooked indeed in its 
religious thinking,—no less an office than that is involved 
in the teacher’s work in this year of our Lord. Living 
inquiries, doubts, assertions, speculations, must be met 
by living prayers, daily believing, a present tasting that 
the Lordsis good, a positive speaking of verities hourly 
more real and reviving. 

The seeker of the living among the dead cannot make 
his pupils see heaven open, and the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of man. 

New Haven, Conn. 





THE WAY TO CONDUCT A PRIMARY 
CLASS. 
BY MRS, WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


_ The smaller the children are, the larger the demand 
they make upon the mother's care and time; and yet, 
when these same little ones come to the Sunday-school, 
they are so massed together that they get less of a teach- 
er’s time and care than any other pupils in the school. 
Six, or eight, or ten pupils are considered a sufficient 
number to give one teacher in the intermediate depart- 
ment; but fifty, or eighty, or a hundred, or even several 
hundred, are not considered too many to put into one 
class under the primary teacher,—and this at an age 
when first impressions, the most important of all, are to 
be made. Dr. Vincent says of these little ones: 

“They are the dearest of all. 

“They are the weakest of all. 

“They are the most susceptible of all. 

“They are the most promising of all.” 

And yet the present Sunday-school system, with few 
exceptions, gives them less help than any others. One 
teacher’s attention on Sunday, and pastoral care through 
the week—what are they among so many? 

The system is wise in gathering the little children all 
together in one room, because children like each other’s 
society. The system is wise in putting a teacher in 
charge who is specially adapted to the work of teaching 
young children. But herecommendation must cease, and 
a better way be suggested. The children probably range 
from four to eight, nine, or even ten, years in some prim- 
ary classes. It would be better if there were none over 
nine. Children of these ages differ greatly, and should re- 
ctive treatment accordingly. Let’ them, then, be divided 
into little groups of not more than twelve, according to 
ages. Secure for teachers of these classes, as far as pos- 
sible, the mothers of the children. Make the primary 
class a mothers’ class, The advantage of this can best 
be shown by quoting the reply of a lady invited to teach 
ayoung ladies’ Bible class. ‘ No,” she said; “ if I teach* 
anywhere, it must be in the primary department, because 
my children are little, and it is best that I should think 
and work on their plane.” A mother who teaches on 
Sunday will be likely to keep it up all through the week. 
An instance occurs to me now of both the father and the 
mother coming into the primary class as teachers during 
the time when their little son was there. When he was 
transferred, they went with him, taking classes in the 
main department. Next to mothers (or fathers), the sis- 
ters of little children make the best teachers of these 
small groups. 

Just what the duties of these assistant teachers shall be 
is a question that perplexes even those who believe in 
a subdivided primary department. Let the work be 
divided about as follows: The superintending teacher 
conducts the general exercises, such as prayer and sing- 
ing. The voices of the assistant teachers are a great help 
in these exercises. Let the lesson then be taught by the 
superintending teacher with the blackboard and other 
illustrative material, which teachers of small classes could 
hardly use. After this, let the assistant teachers review 
the lesson as it has been taught, and adapt it more closely 
to the children, using the paper containing pictures con- 
nected with the lesson to deepen the impression. Un- 
wisely, many teachers give out the paper containing the 
new lesson, instead of the one taught, and so lose their 
opportunity of pictorial help. “Then you don’t expect 
the children to study the lesson at home.” The new les- 
son? Certainly not, but the old lesson—that I expect 
the children to go over and over again, telling mamma 
and every visitor who comes in what the pictures mean. 
The assistant teachers should have nearly, if not quite, as 
much time for the lesson as the superintending teacher 
has. There is other important work for the assistant 
teachers to do. They must keep the attendance of the 
children, and gather their offerings (the collection). They 
should exercise pastoral care through the week : visiting 
all of their scholars occasionally, certainly visiting them 
when they are absent, making birthday calls, inducing 





the parents to attend church if they are not already 


attendants. If the children thus have many teacher- 
friends instead of one, all of these matters can be care- 
fully wrought out, The “dearest, the weakest, the most 
susceptible, the most promising,” can thus be cherished 
as their needs demand. 

As might be expected, this watch-care holds all of the 
children who are gathered in. They cannot be lost out 
of the ranks without being missed. Without losses the 
class steadily increases, and grows larger than it would 
under one teacher. Several teachers, too, can do more 
recruiting service than one. 

The class is a class still, and the teachers share the 
class spirit, counselling, working together for the best 
good of the whole, nearly as much interested in every 
group as in their own. A well-managed primary class 
is a source of great help to the superintendent, because in 
it the springs are salted which will sweeten the whole 
school, as class by class orderly pupils, and experienced, 
earnest teachers are transferred to the main department; 
for children should be transferred from the primary 
department in classes, and their teachers should go with 
them. 

New York City. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——_ ———— 


SAVED BY A SQUIRREL. 
BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH. 


“O Uncle Fred! you are ajewel. I hope I’ll have a 
chance to give you a lift some day,” said Harry Newell, 
full of gratitude because his uncle had helped him to 
understand and solve a puzzling sum in vulgar fractions. 

“ Just fancy a small boy like you ever being able to 
help Uncle Fred!” said Harry’s sister, laughing. 

“Tt might be. Don’t you remember how a little bit 
of a mouse once saved a lion’s life? Ill not always be 
a small boy, either.” 

“Oh! that mouse and lion story is only a fable; it 
never really happened,” Harry’s sister explained. 

She was four years his senior, and was somewhat prone 
to give herself “ big girl” airs, i 

“She can’t be sure of that,—can she, Uncle Fred?” 

Uncle Fred evaded a direct reply by asking: 

“Can you imagine how a little frisky squirrel might 
save the life of a grown man?” 

“No, indeed! Did it ever happen, or is it something 
in Esop?” 

“T always consider that, under the guidance of God, 
a squirrel once saved me from freezing to death.” 

“When? Where? Oh! do tell us all about it?” 
cried both niece and nephew. 

Uncle Fred had been quite a traveler, and had seen 
and experienced a number of strange things; so his 
stories were eagerly anticipated by all the young folks 
who knew him. 

“ Was it when you were in Russia?” asked Harry. 

“No; it was in our own land. You know that when 
I was a young man, I used often to go on hunting and fish- 
ing trips in New Brunswick and Maine. At first these 
expeditions were all in the summer, but one year I con- 
cluded to try my ‘’prentice hand’ at deer-hunting; go the 
second week in December I went up into Maine, near 
Moosehead, and engaged a guide, Tom White, an un- 
usually taciturn young Indian, to go out with me. We 
pitched our tent late one afternoon, and the next morn- 
ing started in search of our game. It was cloudy when 
we set out, and about two o’clock a snow-storm began ; 
the flakes came down in vast quantities, but gently and 
silently, without a breath of wind. I was unaccustomed 
to walking in snow in such a rough place as that forest 
was; and when we were about half-way home, I had to 
sit down on a windfall to rest. A windfall, you may 
have heard, is the trunk of a tree which has been felled 
by some powerful gale; it lies where it fell, first acquir- 
ing a thick covering of soft moss, and then decaying very 
slowly. As we sat there, I unconsciously took note of 
everything about me,—a wise habit I had acquired from 
previous guides; for when an Indian is in the woods, he 
is constantly on the alert, observing the conformation of 
the ground, the growth of the underbrush, the shapes of 
the different trees. Presently I glanced up into a tree 
at my right, and there sat a little squirrel, chattering and 
nibbling a nut, and now and then looking down at us. 
His bright eyes seemed to say: ‘What are you doing 
here? Trying to find out where I have secreted my 
winter store of nuts?’ He sat, cunning fellow, with his 
back to the wind, and with his bushy tail curled over his 
back, he was quite dry and comfortable. The limb on 
which he sat had probably been broken off in some gale; 


exactly like the horns of a cow, which pointed directly 
to the road leading to our camp, I called Tom’s atten- 
tion to it; but he said nothing, only grunted, as if to say, 
‘Oh! you have seen that, eh?’ 

“The next morning was brilliantly clear; the sky was 
blue and cloudless, and the air exhilaratingly pure; the 
fresh-fallen snow sparkled as if each particle were a 
diamond, and it crunched dry and sharp under one’s feet. 
I very unwisely thought I would take a little stroll, and 
see if I could not find a deer without Tom’s assistance. 
The road seemed to me quite plain, especially as I had 
been careful to study every feature of it the day before. 
It was not long before I discovered the track of a fine 
big buck. The snow was in some places two feet deep, 
and I could plainly see where he had jumped over a wind- 
fall, his belly brushing the snow off it, and where he had, 
as it were, blazed his way by nibbling at young shoots 
and embryo leaf-buds on the lower branches of the trees, 
I followed his trail until I came to a deer-yard,—as the 
place is called where a number of deer are in the habit 
of meeting ; and here the snow was so trampled, and there 
were 80 many imprints, that I could not possibly follow 
any one set of steps. I went round and round, and at 
last gave it up in despair; and made up my mind to 
retrace my own steps, and go back to camp. 

“But, alas! The wind had risen, and every track was 
obliterated, filled in with light, powdery snow! I floun- 
dered on for a time, until suddenly I found myself plung- 
ing into a dense, dark, cedar swamp, and as I had never 
seen it before I was now sure thai I was not in the right 
path. I managed to get out of it safely, to safe, dry snow; 
and after some twenty minutes more of fatiguing toil, I 
at last struck a “tote road,” as the lumbermen call the 
road along which they draw their lumber. I was now 
utterly used up, and had to sit down, every few moments, 
on some windfall, to recover my breath and strength. The 
fine, dust-like snow got into my throat and lungs with 
every breath I inhaled, and almost choked me; I had had 
nothing to eat since morning, and the short winter day 
was fast drawing to its end; again I sat down upon a 
windfall, utterly exhausted and discouraged. 

“Where was I? Where was my camp? 

“Tf my guide had started out in search of me, how many 
ghances were there that he would fail to find me? 

“Indeed, what reasonable hope had I that I would ever 
escape alive from this pathless wilderness? None what- 
ever. 

“T was quite convinced that there was but one help for 
me in my tribulation, and that must be a heavenly one; 
so [ fell upon my knees, right down in the snow, and 
‘prayed to God for help. I prayed earnestly and from my 
heart, and I prayed aloud,—for there was no human ear to 
hear me, even as there was no human arm to succor me, 
And as I thus prayed, peace stole into my heart, I even 
felt stronger and less weary, and as I rose from my knees 


‘I happened to glance upward. 


“T say ‘happened’ for want of a better word ; we often 
use it in reference to something we have not done inten- 
tionally ; so now I had no particular reason to look up, it 
was by God’s guidance I did so. 

“Oh, how quickly I sprang from my knees and peered 
upwards in the darkening sky! I looked once, twice, 
and then with all my soul and my voice I sang, 

‘Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise him, all creatures here below ; 
Praise him above, ye heavenly host; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost!’ 


For there, right before me, I saw the ‘cow’s horns’! 
the limb on which I had seen that little squirrel nibbling 
his nut, and there was my guide-post; those two horns 
pointed straight towards my camp, which was now not 
very far off. 

“Andas I looked more closely at the windfall from which 
I had recently risen, I could easily detect two depressions 
in the snow which covered it, showing where Tom and I 
had sat, on that very log, only the day before. 

“Once more I knelt, this time to render thanks to my 
heavenly Guide, and then I started for camp. 

“ When I got there, I found that my worthless guide had 
settled down to a good long nap, and hadI not found my 
own way back, would probably not have waked up till 
long into the night, so could not have come in search 
of me. 

“Where should I be now, if God had not sent that little 
squirrel to sit on the ‘cow horn’ limb, and so attract 
my attention to him and to it?” 

As Uncle Fred concluded his tale, Harry drew a long 
breath, and said, 

“That is better than the mouse and the lion story, 
because it is true,” 

“Yes, children, this story is all true, exactly as I have 





for it ended abruptly in two short, curved branches, 


told it to you.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Seoond Quarter, 1888. 


1, Aptn L<-The Marriage Fenst. :...1..0 


Mitt. 22: 1-14 





2. April 8.—Christ’s Last Warning. 


Matt, 23 + 27-39 





$. April 15.—Chifistianl Watchfulti 


Matt, 7” 142-51 





4, Aptit 2.~The Tén Virgins. 


Matt. 25 11-13 





5. April 29.—The Talent 


Matt. 25 : 14-30 





6. May 6.—Thée Judgment 


Matt. 2 : 31-46 





4. May 18—Thé Lord's Suppe 


ass, Mt. 26 1 17-80 





Piss 
thahe 


§, May %.—Jddus in Gethi 


‘Matt, 26 : 36-46 





9, May 27,—Petet’s Dénial....4 


Matt. 26 : 67-75 





16. Jute 3.Jestis Criieified 


M att, 27 : 9-60 





41, Jone lo~Jesus Riseén....... 


Matt. 28 : 1-15 





12. June 17.~The Great Comniisston 





Matt. 28 : 16-20 


13: Jifie B.—Réview ; Of, Teitipetandé Lesson, 1 Cor. § : 1513; of, Mission: 


Sty Lessoh, 194, G1 : 4-11. 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, APRIL 29, 1888. 
Tite: THE TALENTS. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Matt. 25: 14-30. Memory verses, 20, 21.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

14 § For the kingtlom of hedwen ts 
4S a tir travellitig into a far 
éHuritty,; wid Called his Owti Ser- 
vants, and delivered unto them 
his goods, 

15 Aid tints one hé pave five 
talents, to another two, afid to 
another dine; to every man ac- 
cording to his several ability; 
and straightway took His journey. 

16 Fen he that had received 
the five talents went and traded 
with the same; and made them 
other five taletits. 

47 and likewise he that had 
fecetied tWb, he also giuitied other 
two, 

18 But he that had recéived one 
Werit anid digged ifi thie safth, and 
hid his lord's monéy. 

19 Aftet & long time the lord of 
those servants cometh, and reck- 
ghethwith thet. 

26 And so he that liad reécived 
five talents caine and brought 
other five talents, saying, Lord, 
thou deliveredst tinto me five 
talents: beliold, I have gained 
beside thetn fivé taletits mote. 

21 His lord said unto him, Well 
don@, thou good and faithful ser- 
varit; thoti hast .béet faithful 
over a few things, I will make 
thée rilet over mahy things: en- 
ter thiou into the joy of thy lord. 

22 He alsd that had tevétved 
two talérité eattié ati said, Lord, 
thou deliveredst inte me tWo tal- 
ents: behold, I have gained two 
othef taléhts beside tliem. 

28 His lotd sid titito him; Well 
done, good and faithful sérvant ; 
thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will niake tlice rulet 
over many things: enter thou in: 
to thie joy of thy lord: 

24 Then he which had received 
the one talent came and said, 
Lord, I knew thee that thou art 
a hard man, reaping where thott 
hast not sown, and gathering 
where thou hast not strewed : 

2 And wad aftaid, and wént 
and hid thy télént in thé eatth: 
lo, there thou hast that is thine. 

26 His lotd aiiswéred and said 
unto him, Thou witked and sloth- 
ful servant, thou knewést that I 
reap where I sowed tot, aiid 
gather where I have notstrewed : 

27 Thon Gugtitest therefote to 
have put ty tioney to the ex- 
changers, and tien at my coming 
t should have received mine own 
With usury, 

28 Take therefore the talent 
from him, and give # unto him 
which hath ten talents. 

29 Fot unto every one that hath 
shall Be given, aiid he shall have 
abundance: bit from him that 
hath not shall be taken away 
evéh that whith he hath, = 

30 And cast ye thé uiiprefitable 
mervint inte diiter darkiiess: 
thereshall be weépingand gnash- 
ihy of teeth, 





REVISED VERSION. 


14 For it is as whena man, going 
into another country, called 
his own ‘servants, atid deliv: 
ered unto them his goods, 

15 And unto one he gave five 
talents, to another two, to an- 
othef one; to each according 
to his several ability; and he 

16 Went ou his journey, Straight- 
way he that received the five 
talents went atid traded with 
themi, arid midds other five 

17 talents. In like mariner he 
also that received the two 

18 gairied othertwo. But he that 
reedived the ofie went away 
and digged in the earth, and 

19 hid his lord’s money. Now 
aftet a lorig time the lord of 
those 1getvants conieth, and 
thaketh a reckoning with 

20 them. And he that received the 
five talents came andéd brought 
othet fivé talents, saying, Lord, 
thoi delive¥edst unto me five 
talétits: 16, I have gained 

21 other five talents. His lord 
said ufito lim, Well done, good 
find faithful *s8ervant: thom 
hast been faithful over & few 
things, I will set thee over 
many things: enter thou into 

22 the joy of thy lord. And hé 
filso that received the two tal- 
ents came ahd said, Lord, thou 
deliveredst unto me two tal- 
efits: lo, Lhavé gained other 

23 two taletits. His lotd said 
unto him, Well done, good and 
faithful *servant; thou hast 
béett faithful over & few thitizs, 

. Awill set. theé ovef nidny 
things: enter thou inte the joy 

24 of thy lord. And He also that 
had fedéived the otie talent 
cathe ahd said, Lord; f knew 
thee that thou art a hafd man, 
reaping where thou didst not 
sow, and gathering where thoi 

95 didst hot sciittet: and I was 
afraid, and went away and hid 
thy talent in the earth: lo, 

26 thou hast thine own. But his 
lotd answered and said utite 
him; Thou wicked and slothful 
2 servant, thou knewest that I 
reap Where I sowed not, and 
gathet where I did not scatter; 

27 thou ovghtest therefore to have 
put my money to the bankers, 
atid &t my comifig I should 
have received bavk mitie dwn 

28 witli interest. Take ye away 
therefore the talent from him, 
and give it tito im that hath 

29 thetentalents. Fot unto every 
one that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance: 
but from him that hath not, 
évéi that whieh he hath shail 

80 be taken away. And cast ye 
out the unprofitable 2servant 
into the outer darkness; there 
shall be the weeping and 
gtiashitig of teeth, 

1b. Bondtiervanis. 1 Gr. bondsex~ 


vant, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King In Zion. 
GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: But we behold him 
who hath been made a little lower than the angels, even Jesus, 
because of the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour. 


= Heb. 2: 9. 


Lesson Torit: A Message Emphasizing Accountability. 


1. Talents Entrusted, vs. 14.18, 
LEsgs0N OUTLINE: { 2: Fidelity Rewarded, vs. 19-23, 
3. Neglect Punished, vs. 24-30. 





Gotpen Text: Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crowh of life.—Rev. 2: 10. 


Darty Homé Reaptnes: 


M.—Matt. 25 : 14-30, Accountability emphasized. 
T.—Luke 19 : 11-27. Acco ntability emphasized. 
W.—Matt. 21 : 99-46, Accourtitability emphasized. 
T.+1 Cot, 12:1-3h Diversities of gifts. 
F.—Rom. 12:1-21, Faithful service. 

S.—1 Cot. $:1-15. Sétvicé tested. 

$.—Matt: 25 131-46, Rewatd and putiishtment. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. TALENTS ENTRUSTED. 
1. Varied Abilities : 


To each according to ie several ability (15). 
aving gifts differing according to the grace... given (Rom. 12 : 6.) 
ine ate divers ties of g tts (i Gor. 12 a): 4 
Some to be sPostles 5 bey some, prophets Ih, 4-; 11), 
As each hath féveived a gift, ‘ministering It ti Pet. 4; 10). 
tl. Opportunity improved: 
He... Made other fwe tatents (16). 
ghe of her want did cast ifi all that she had (Mark 12 : 44). 
he hath done what she could (Mark 14 : 8). 
Aceotding to theit power . . . they gave (2 Coty 8 : 8). 
Ye were running well (Gal, 5 : 7). 
Ill. Opportunity Neglected : 
He... hid his lord’s money (18). 
T have called, and ye refused (Prov. 1 : 24). 
He went away sorrowful (Matt. 19 : 22). 
They made light of if (Matt. 22 : 5). 
Others mocking said, They are filled with new wine (Acts 2 : 13). 


1.“ Ogited his own stryants, atid Colivergd uhtd then his gdods.” 
(1) The master; (2) The setvants; (8) The trust: 
(1) Ability univer- 


2. ‘To each according to his several ability.” 
sal; (2) Ability varied ; (3) Ability employed. 

8. “Straightway he... went and yg them, and made 
other five talents.’’ (1) Activity ; (2) Prompttess; (3) Profit.— 
(1) Going ; (2) Trading; (3) Making. 


IL. FIDELITY REWARDED. 
1. The Returning Lord: 


The lord of thésé servants cometh, and maketh a réckoning (19). 
Thefe is a Gry, Behold, thé bridegroom (Matt. 25 : 6). 
e know not when the lord of the house cométh (Mark 13 : 35). 
éhold, he cotieth with thé cloiids (Rev. 1: 7). , 
Yea: I come quickly (Rev: 22 ; 20) 
il. The Good Report: 
Lo, I have gained other five talents (20). 
0 have gained other two talents (Matt. 25 : 22), 
rd, thy pownd hath made ten pounds mote ( Luke 19 : 16). 
I laboured more abundantly than they all (2 Cor. 15 : 10). 
I have fought the good fight (2 Tim. 4: 7). 
itt. The Rich Reward: 


Enter thot inté thé joy of thy lord (21). 


Inherit the kingdom prepared for you (Matt. 26 : 84). 
Have thou authority over ten ities (Lnke 19 : 17). 
There is laid up for me the crowis (2 Tim. 4 : 8); 

I will give thee the crown of life (Rev. 2 : 10). 

1. “The lord... cometh, and niaketh a Feckonitig (i) The 
coming of the lord; (2). Thé reckoning With the servants ; (3) 
The settiement of their destiny. — : 

® “Well done, good and faithful sérvant’* 1) The servatit’s 
eens 3 (2) The servant’s conduct; (3) The servant’s com- 
mendation. 


8. ‘‘ Enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” (1) A grand opportiinity ; 
(2) A gracious invitation. 


Ill, NEGLECT PUNISHED. 
{. The Buried Talent : 


ad... hid thy talent in the earth (35). 
Jonah rose ap to fieé. . . from the presence of the Lord (Jotiali 1 : 3). 


If... the light that is in thee be darkness, how great! (Matt. 6: 28.) 
He... sald, I go, sir: and went not (Matt. 21 : 30). 
Thy pound, which 1 kept laid up in & napkin (Like 19 : 20). 


i. The Neglected Duty : 


Thou oughtest .. . to have put my money to the bankers (27). 
Do it with thy might (Eccl. 9 : 10). 
Seek ye first his kingdom (Matt. 6 : 38). 2 
Wheres gavest thou not my thoriey inte the bank? (Like 19 : 23.) 
Do all to the glory of God (1 Cor. 10 : $1). 
It. The Terrtbie Penalty : 


Oast yé out the wnprofitable servant tnto the outer darkness (30). 
The sons. . . Shall be cast forth into the outér darkness (Matt. 8 : 12), 
And shall cut him asunder (Matt. 24 : 51). 

That servatit ... shall be beaten with many stripes (Luke 12 : 47), 
Slay them before me (Luke 19 : 27) . 
i, “‘I knew thee that thou art a hard man.” (1) Superior knowl- 
édge claimed; (2) Unjtist Severity charged; (8) Base negleet 


extenyated 
. “Lo, thou hast thie own.” (1) His owti utitipaited ; (2) His 
own unimproved.—(1) The soletnin trust ; (2) The slothful service ; 
(3) Thé insolent rest6ration ; (4) The tinexpected doom. 
% ‘Thou oughtest.’”’ (1) The basis. of hutian obligation ; (2) The 


fo of human obligation ; (3) The sequences of human obliga- 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HUMAN ACCOUNTABILITY, 


Covers all thihgs (Matt. 12 : 36). 

Proportioned to ability (2 Cor. 8:12; Mark 12: 48, 44). 
Makés eath tiidh & Stéward (1 Pét. 4 : 10). 

Catinot bé exoapéd (Matt. 25 1 27 ; Lule 19 { 28). 
Should constantly be remembered (Eccl. 11 : 9); 

Will come under judgment (Rom. 2:6 ; 3 Cor. 5 : 10). 
Will shape huthan destiny (Gal. 6:7, 8; Eph. 6:8). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The everits of this lesson immediately follow those of the 
preeeding one. The parable it coittains is to be distinguished 
from the similat one (of the pounds), spoken a few days 
before, at Jericho (Luke 19 : 11/27). The place was the 
fridtint of Olives; the time late on Tuesday, the twelfih of 
Nisati (of, beginning of the thirtectith), April 4, year of 
Rome 783,=-A. D, 80. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 14, 15.—For tt is as when a man, going into another 
country, called his own servanis, and delivered unto them his 
goods, And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, to 





another ones to each according to his several ability; and he 
went on his journey: The parable which constitutes the pres- 
ent lesson is introduced by the word “for” as giving a farther 
reason for the exhortation of verse 13, “Watch thetefore,” 
ete. It presente the idea of responsibility for faithful work: 
ing, and for the use of the powers and opportanities granted 
while the coming of the Lord is still delayed; as the préced. 
itig parable had suggested impressively the thought of the 
neééssity of teadiness for the hour of the coming when it 
should take place. The Authorized Version inserts, after the 
opening particle “for” of verse 14, the words, “the kingdom of 
heaven ;” the Revised Version has “itis.” There is nothing 
in the original which answers to either of these phrases, 
McClellan, in his translation ofthe passage, uses the words 
“itshall be.” Perhaps this last phtase may most satisfactorily 
express the idea, as the parable evidently poifits towards the 
results at the end.. The final issue is that which is made 
ptominent in all the successive sections of this twenty-fifth 
Chapter. The sérvants or slaves here mentioned were 
éiitrusted by their master with certain sums of money, with 
which they Wefe expected to catry on a business or trading, 
arid to add to the miaster’s possessions by the amoutit which 
they should gain thereby. As Trench remarks, we must keep 
in mind, as we read stich passages as this, “the relation of 
masters and slaves in antiquity.” “Slaves in antiquity were 
often artisans, ot wete allowed otherwise to engage freely in 
business, paying, as it was frequently arranged, a fixed yearly 
stim t6 their master; of they had money conimitted to thein 
wherewith t6 trade on his accotint, or with which to enlarge 
their business, and bring in to him # share of their profits.” 
It was thus that this man, om goitig to atiother cotintry, 
delivered to his serVarits, and to their charge and care, his 
property. The word translated “goods” here meats, prop- 
erly, the things belonging to him, his property. This pfop- 
erty was delivered to them, not to be their own, but to be 
used for his interest, as well as their own benefit, The 
distribution is said to have been according to the ability 
of each: This “ability” seems to refer to the power which 
each had, or which he manifested in the matter of profitably 
employing the means entrusted to his keeping. The indica- 
tion, so far as the parable is applied to men in their relations 
to the kingdom of heaven, is of the idea of the assigning of 
spiritual gifts, opportunities, ete. in accordance with thé 
natiiral capacities and endowments, which are also in them- 
selvés the gift of God. The “talent,” as here used, is the 
sarhé with that mentioned in Matthew 18: 24. Its value was 
equivalent to about eleven hundréd and seventy, dollars of 
our money. The words “and he wetit on his journey” 
aturally follow, in the simple style of the story, thosé of 
verse 14; in the application of the purable, they suggest, as 
éonnected With those of verse 19 atid the main thought of the 
ehapter, the period during which the Lord is to be separated 
frotti his followets, by reason of his departure from the world 
atid tintil liis final coming. 

Verses 16-18.—Straightway he that received the five talents went 
and traded with them, and made other five talents. In like manner 
he also that reéeived thé two gained other two. But he that received 
the one went away and digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s money: 
The word “straightway” seems to indicate the promptriess 
and itnmediatencss with which the servant undertook the 
work which Was involved in the trust assigned to him by his 
master, He entered at oncté upon the discharge of those 
duties and upon the efforts which were necessary for the 
accomplishment of the desired end. He traded with the five 
talents given to him, and made by this means as mueh as he 
had received. The suggestion of this verse, and so also of 
verse 17, which presents a similar statement with respect. to 
the ore who received the two talents, is not, at least primarily, 
of the equivalence of the suit gained to the original sum, 
but of the reasonable faithfulness and diligence which the 
trust demanded, and which, if used, would naturally produce 
appropriate results. The servant who failed to realize the 
results failed in this matter of faithfulness and diligence. He 
hid the talent in the earth. The similarities and dissimilari- 
ties of this parable, as compared with the parable of the 
pounds as given by Luke, ate suggestive at this point. In 
Luke, each of the servants réceived the same amount of 
inoney.. They gained, however, different sutis, atid had, 48 
here in Matthew also, different tewards. One failed. It 
seems cleat, ftotn the eomparisoti of the two parables, that 
the great lesson is one and the same, and that the differences 
itt details ate oily of minor importance. The man who uses 
his powers will maké acqiisitions. His powers may be greater, 
oF they may be less, as in Matthew's story} the resulting gaif 
may be greater or less, aceviding to the ability which he has 
in using what has been committed to him, as in Luke’s story. 
But the reward will come to faithfulness, both itt the results 
which are secured and in the blessing which follows. Neglect 
and unfaithfulness will alone lose the blessing, as they lose 
the resultant gain. The “digging in the earth” and “hiding 
the iiiottey” in the hole thus made, as compared with the 
“keeping the money laid up in a napkin” of Luke’s parable, 
must be regarded as merely a variation in the mode of pre- 
senting the matter, which would not be unnatural in any two 
such cases. Possibly, the expression used in Matthew may 
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have been employed as better suited to so large a sum of 
money as 18 mentioned by him. 

Verses 19-23.—Now after a long time the lord of those servants 

cometh, and maketh a reckoning with them. And he that received 
the five talents came and brought other five talents, saying, Lord, 
thou deléveredst unio me five talents: lo, I have gained other five 
talents. His lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful 
servant: thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will set thee 
over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy lord. And he 
also that received the two talents came and said, Lord, thou deliv- 
eredst unto me two talents: lo, I have gained other two talents 
His lord said unto him, Well done, good and faithful servant ; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many 
things : enter thou into the joy of thy lord: The words “ after a 
long time” may suggest the idea of a long period as interven- 
ing before the second coming of the Lord. These words are 
not necessary to thé picturing of the story, and so they may, 
not unnaturally, be regarded as among the actual hints to be 
found in Christ’s sayings of such a long-continued period. 
That the time of reckoning is to be understood as suggesting 
the time of that coming, in the application of the parable, is 
evident. This,fact may give additional force to the point just 
mentioned. The verses which follow verse 19 present the 
reward given to the faithful servants. In the presentation of 
this matter of rewards, the language seems to pass into the 
border-land, if we may so express it, between the parabolic 
story and the great reality and fact which it sets forth, Thus 
we have the expression, “ Enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” 
Such participation is a most appropriate description of the 
blessedness which the disciple and servant of Christ will 
receive at the end. While not necessarily inappropriate in 
the case of the earthly story, it is, at least, what we should not 
ordinarily expect to find represented as the reward in such a 
case. The reward which the earthly master gives is rather 
the appointment to higher service (“ will set thee over many 
things”), or to some official station (“have thou authority 
over ten cities,” Luke 19:17). In connection with this near 
approach, at this point, of the parable to the reality which it 
is intended to picture, we may find the thought, that, in the 
heavenly kingdom, the reward and blessedness will involve 
two elements; namely, the widening of the sphere of activity 
and enlarging of the powers on the one hand, and the admitting 
of the soul, on the other hand, to that more full and complete 
participation in the joy which the Lord Jesus himself expe- 
riences, which is the dream and hope of the earthly life, but 
which can be realized only hereafter. The “joy of the Lord” 
is that joy which he has in the consummation of his work and 
in the complete triumph of his kingdom of righteousness and 
peace,—that joy which the Divine Man, filled with love to all, 
must have as love becomes victorious everywhere, and as, see- 
ing the travail of his soul, he is satisfied. Into this joy the 
faithful disciple is admitted, and he is thus glorified with 
Christ and reigns with him. The peace and rest of the soul 
which enter into and abide in it as connected with the par- 
ticipation in this joy, are made more glorious and blessed, as 
we may believe, by the inspiration which comes from larger 
opportunities and leads to higher activities. And thus the 
picture, which we get from Jesus himself, of the future life 
awaiting all his true followers, is that of the perfect working 
of the soul’s powers which is, at the same time, its perfect rest 
and joy. It isa most interesting point in these verses, that 
the “well done,” and the other words of benediction also, are 
spoken to each of the twoservants. One of them had received 
but two talents, while the other had had five ; but as they had 
both been equally faithful, they were commended alike. They 
received alike the assurance respecting the past, “ Well done,” 
and the promise respecting the future, “ Enter into the joy of 
the lord;” and then they were bidden to look forward to 
ever-increasing activity, and enlarging service, which should 
fill all the desires and possibilities of the powers possessed by 
them. 

Verses 24-27.—And he also that had received the one talent 
came and said, Lord, I knew thee that thou art a hard man, reap- 
tng where thou didst not sow, and gathering where thou didst not 
scatter: and Iwas afraid, and went away and hid thy talent in 
the earth: lo, thou hast thine own. But his lord answered and 
said unto him, Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that 
I reap where I sowed not, and gather where I did not scatter ; "thou 
oughtest therefore to have put my money to the bankers, and at my 
coming I should have received back mine own with interest: The 
words which the unfaithful servant uses seems to imply that 
he was so apprehensive of the possible failure of success in 
case he employed the money in trading, that he could not 
persuade himself to do what the others had done. He deter- 
mined to hide the talent, so that no one else could find it and 
take it away, until the master should return ; and then, when 
the call for it should come, he would at least have what he 
had at first received ready for thedemand. His action, how- 
ever, showed that he both neglected his duty and wrongly 
misunderstood his master’s nature and feeling. The action on 
the part of the person standing in the relation to the kingdom 
of God which corresponds with that here depicted, involves 
such deep sinfulness as to condemn him who is guilty of it to 

the suffering of severe penalty. The justification which the 
unfaithful servant gave for his neglect was the fear which he 
felt in view of the “ hardness,” etc., of his master’s character. 


In view of this, he was afraid to expose the money to the 

risks of trade; and so he resolved to keep the original sum 

safely, and restore it as it was. The answer, which the mas- 

ter gives, meets his excuse on its own ground, and shows that, 

even if the character of the master had been as hard, in the 

point alluded to, as the servant claimed, there was no justifi- 

cation for his course. If he feared to trade with the money, 

he could have placed it at interest with the bankers; and the 

very “hardness,” which he had thought of, should have im- 

pelled him todo so. The main lesson of the parable here, as 

before, is the duty of faithfulness, The answer of the master, 

while it thus shows'the baselessness of the servant’s excuse, 

implies, also, that he had ascribed to his master a character 

which he knew, in his inmost soul, did not belong to him. 

And here the parable seems to touch the point of its applica- 

tion. The man who is called to the discharge of duty towards 

the divine Master has no right to think of him as a hard 

taskmaster, and knows that he has none; and so when he 

neglects the duty required of him, and proves unfaithful, in 

the sense of the parable, he proves himself to be unfit for the 

rewards of the kingdom. With respect to the special words 

and phrases of these verses, the following points may be 

noticed: The word “hard,” in verse 24, is used as denoting 

that sternness or hard-heartedness which makes a man grasp- 

ing for himself in matters of money, and unfeeling and selfish 

in his demands upon others. The phrase “ gathering where 
thou didst not scatter” is, by some writers, regarded as a 
repetition, in substance, of the preceding clause. By others, 

it is connected with winnowing, and is supposed to refer to a 
seeking to gather grain from a threshing-floor where one had 
not himself previously scattered the stalks which were to be 
winnowed. In either case, the idea suggested is, that of 
endeavoring to secure profit without labor or outlay.—I was 
afraid; “ This’ excuse,” as Dr. Plumptre remarks, “did but 
cover the implied taunt ‘that he dared not venture anything 
in the service of a master who would make no allowance for 
intentions where the result was failure. So, in the life of the 
soul, a man wanting in the spirit of loyalty and trust contents 
himself with making no use of opportunities; and therefore 
they are to him as though they were not, except that they 
increase his guilt and condemnation.”—Thine own: This was. 
true as far as the original sum was concerned, but the master 
had a claim also upon the profits or interest of the money.— 
Wicked and slothful: These two adjectives give the true char- 
acter of the man as manifested by his neglect.— 70 the bankers : 
These bankers or money-changers received money and allowed 
interest on it, loaning it themselves to others, or employing 
it in trade, and thereby gaining higher interest for themselves. 
If the man hesitated to trade for himself, he could have made 
this disposition of it. The word “interest,” which the Revised 
Version has placed here, gives the sense of the original, and 
is free from the idea of improper or excessive interest, which 
now pertains to the word “usury” (of the Auth. Ver.). 

Verses 28-30.—Take ye away therefore the talent from him, 
and give it unto him that hath the ten talents. For unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance: byt from 
him that hath not, even that which he hath shall be taken away. 
And cast ye out the unprofitable servant into the outer darkness : 
there shall be the weeping and gnashing of teeth: The penalty 
imposed in verses 28 and 29 is connected by the word “there- 
fore” with the wickedness and slothfulness of the servant, 
which have been set forth in the preceding verses. This 
penalty is in accordance with a great principle, as we may 
say, of human life. The opportunities, and even the powers, 
of the man who makes no use of what has been given to him, 
pass away in greater or less degree for himself; and others 
enter upon the work which he might have done, and upon 
the reward which naturally follows upon the work. The 
suggestion of these verses is, that this law is carried onward 
in its force and application into the future. The committing 
of powers and gifts and possibilities to each man for himself 
constitutes a glory of human life, if the man uses them as he 
should, The strength of the mind and soul grows with the 
exercise of it, and the acquisitions and results become ever 
larger and larger. But neglect and failure to use what is 
possessed tend to destroy the possession. The outlook into 
the future answers to the manifest law of the present, and the 
responsibility of every man for himself thus becomes most 
serious and solemn. It is a suggestive fact of these verses— 
and one which may awaken the mind of every thoughtful 
reader to a sober reflection as to the Lord’s meaning and pur- 
pose in his words—that there is added, in the thirtieth verse, 
a positively inflicted penalty to that penalty mentioned in 
verses 28 and 29 which grows, as it were, by a natural law 
and development, out of the manner of living, The words of 
verse 30 receive their explanation from the passages in which 
they have been previously used. It is evident here that they 
convey the idea of complete deprivation of the rewards given 
to faithfulness, and of exclusion from that joy of the Lord 
which has been referred to. The last clause sets forth the 
direct opposite of participation in that joy. 

The parable of the pounds, which is found in Luke 19: 
11-27, has so great similarity to the one contained in the 
verses of this lesson, that suggestions respecting the interpreta- 
tion of the one may, in some cases at least, have an important 





parables, however, have many points of difference, which will 
be manifest to every one who carefully reads them in com- 


‘parison with each other. The differences are so marked that 


the parables may easily have been spoken at different times, 
as the two Gospels represent them,—Luke placing his story 
before the entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, and not improb- 
ably while Jesus was at the house of Zacchseus; Matthew, on 
the other hand, placing his after the entrance, and at the 
same time, apparently, with the discourse on the last things, 
—the parables of this twenty-fifth naturally following upon 
thatdiscourse. The words of Matthew’s parable were addressed 
by Jesus to the apostles, and they seem to have reference to 
the faithfulness or unfaithfulness of professed disciples, as 
those of the preceding parable refer apparently to the watch- 
fulness, or the want of it, which may characterize different 
professed followers of the Lord. The two parables of this 
earlier part of the chapter refer to those who are within the 
visible church. : 

Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


The parable of the Ten Virgins relates to the inner life of 
believers, and shows how its absence is often concealed under 
the guise of piety. The parable of the Talents, on the con- 
trary, bears on active life that should result from genuine piety. 

That which Jesus intends to represent by the figure of the 
talents entrusted by the master to his servants, is undoubtedly 
the same thing as that which St. Paul calls “gifts;” that is, 
the faculties of the heart, of the mind, of the imagination, 
and of the will, when they have been brought under the 
action of the Holy Spirit, and consecrated to the service of 


one in his church and in the world, positions more or less 
elevated, and spheres of activity more or less extended. 
Where is the Christian who does not possess some means of 
influencing his brothers, and of working to add to the number 
of souls who give themselves to Jesus, as he has given his 
own soul tohim? And where is the Christian who has hot 
natural opportunities of using these means in the place where 
God has put him? 

But the Lord, although loving all of his own, does not give 
to all the same means for work and the same amount of influ- 
ence. Among the apostles there was but one Simon Peter, 
but one John, but one Matthew; each one with a prominent 
gift, and yet different from that of all the others. Then came 
an Andrew, a Philip, a Bartholomew, endowed with inferior 
gifts, and consequently destined to a secondary task. Finally 
came all the others whose labors have not been brought to 
our knowledge. After eighteen centuries, we live to-day on 
the fruits of St. Paul’s work, and half of the world can say the 
same, while the works of Simon the Zealot and of Judas 
Lebbeeus remain to us in complete obscurity. 

It follows, therefore, that for those whom the glorified Lord 
places in the lowest rank in regard to the measure of their 
gifts, or their position in the church, or their amount of influ- 
ence, there is the perilous temptation of saying to themselves: 
“T am good for nothing. The Master does not appreciate my 
work. I intend to busy myself with my own affairs, to take 
care of my business, my family, my reputation, to be a good 
citizen; but as to Christian influence near. by or far off, I 
renounce it. I look upon myself as God has made me, as the 
Lord has treated me.” ‘There is a great temptation for those 
in the church to whom the Lord gives brilliant gifts, a crea- 
tive will, in some way an influential and glorious position. 
It is the temptation of keeping for himself the flattering 
admiration and recognition which his preaching and his 
activity call forth ; believing himself to be alone worthy and 
capable of working profitably ; displaying his own talents, 
and not making room for those of others. But there is as 
great a danger for those who are less gifted,—that of accept- 
ing the inactive position to which they believe themselves 


which the flesh willingly accommodates itself. They try to 
justify themselves in this mute réle ; but they cannot succeed, 
except by accusing the Lord of not having endowed them 
sufficiently to accomplish anything in his service. Let them 
beware, lest the Lord, appearing one day as a judge, should 
use their own argument against them, and reply: The more 
dissatisfied you were with my way of acting toward you, the 
more you ought to seek to gain my favor, and to satisfy me 
by the humble work which in your feebleness_you could 
accomplish. And even if you had not the courage to use your 
talents, you could bring yourself under the action of the Spirit 
with a sense of your absolute powerlessness, and pray to him 
to use you as he pleases: My God, I cannot speak or act like 
this or that person. I know nothing; I can do nothing. If 
then thou dost expect something from me, show it to me, and 
accomplish it thyself through me. This is what the servant 
who only has one talent does when he loves his Master, and 
does not allow himself to be governed by envy, nor to separate 
his own interests from those of his Master. 

How terrible it would be at the close of his earthly career 
to be obliged to say to himself: “I have worked, but only for 





bearing upon the method of explaining the other. The two 


a world which perishes!” One day a man said to me in the 


Christ. But at the same time the Lord also assigns, toevery | 


reduced, and viewing with complacency this inactivity to ' 
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anguish of his soul, “I have never yet done anything for 
Christ.” Happily he still had some time before him; but 
suppose it is at the last moment that the heart thus trem- 
bles, and there is not another day, a single day, to live, to 
begin again | 

There is another end to life and activity,—that which open 
to us the glorious vision of a joy superior to that of the com- 
munion of Christ which we have enjoyed on earth, and an 
activity more vast, but proportioned to our faithfulness here 
below. 

What does the Lord mean by these greater things which 
he will confide to those who, with more or less talents, have 
been equally faithful to him? These are things which “eye 
has not seen;” “ten cities, five cities,’ to govern, as Jesus 
says in Luke 19: 17-19. An activity of humble love to 
exert in other spheres, such as the activity that the Son of 
God has exerted here below in the service of men. Here is 
a law that Jesus borrows from earthly experience; the poor 
man becomes impoverished by losing that which he had; the 
rich man becomes richer by increasing that which he had, 
and by obtaining that which he had not,—that which the 
poor man loses through his own fault. 

Neuchdtel, Switeerland, 





TRADERS FOR THE MASTER. 
BY ALEXANDER MoLAREN, D.D. 


The parable of the Ten Virgins said nothing about their 
working whilst they waited, This otie sets forth that side of 
the duties of the servants in their master’s absence, and so 
completes the former. It is clearly in its true historical con- 
nection here, and is closely knit to both the preceding and 
following context. It is astratige instance of superficial read- 
_ ing that it should ever have been supposed to be but another 
version of Luke’s parable of the pounds. The vety resem- 
blances of the two are meant to give force to their differences, 
which are fundamental. They are the cotiverse of éach other ; 
that of the pounds teaching that men who have the same 
gifts entrusted to them may make a widely different use of 
these, and will be rewarded differently, in strietly graduated 
proportion to theit unlike diligence. The lesson of the par- 
able before us, on the other hand, is that men with dissimilar 
gifts may employ them with equal diligence ; and that, if they 
do, their reward shall be the same, however great the endow- 
ments of one, and slender those of another. A reader who 
has missed that distinction must be very short-sighted, or 
sworn to make out a case against the Gospels. 

1. We may consider the lent capital and the business done 
with it. Masters nowadays do not give servants their money 
to trade with, when they leave home; but the incident is true 
to the old-world relations of master and slave. Our Lord’s 
consciousness of his near departure, which throbs in all this 
eontext, comes out emphatically here. He is preparing his 
disciples for the time when they will have to work without 
him, like the managers of some branch house of business 
whose principal has gone abroad. What are the “talents” 
with which he will start them on their own account? We 
have taken the word into common language, however little we 
remember the teaching of the parable as to the hand that 
gives men “of talent” their endowments. But the natural 
gifts usually called by the name are not what Christ means 
here, though the principles of the parable may be extended 
to include them. For these are the “ability” according to 
whieh the talents are given. But the talents themselves are 
the spiritual knowledge and endowments which are properly 
the gifts of the ascended Lord to his church. Twoimportant 
lessons as to these are conveyed. First, that they are dis- 
tributed in varying measure, and that not arbitrarily, by the 
mere will of the giver, but according to his discernment of 
what each servant can profitably administer. The “ ability” 
whieh settles their amount is not more closely defined. It 
may include natural faculty, for Christ’s gifts usually follow 
the line of that; and the larger the nature, the more of him 
it can contain. But it also includes spiritual receptiveness 
and faithfelness, which increase the absorbing power. The 
capacity to receive will also be the capacity to administer, and 
it will be fully filled. The second lesson taught is that spirit- 
ual gifts are given for trading with. In other words, they 
are here considered net so much as blessings to the pessesser 
as his stoek in trade, which he can employ for the Master’s 
enrichment. We are all tefhpted to think of them mostly as 
given us for our own blessing and joy; and the reminder is 
never uneeasonable that a Christian receives nothing for him- 
self alone” God hath shined into our hearts, that we may 
give to others the light of the knowledge which has flashed 
glad day into our darkness. The Master entrusts us with a 
portion of his wealth, not for expending on ourselves, but 
for trading with. A third principle here is that the right 
use of his gifts increases them in our hands. “Money makes 
money.” The five talents grow to ten, the two to four. The 
surest way to increase our possession of Christ’s grace is to try to 
impart it. There is no better way of strengthening our own 
faith than to seek to make others share in it. Christian eon- 
vietions, spoken, are confirmed, but: niufiled in silence are 
weakened. “There is that scattereth and yet increaseth.” 
Seed heaped and locked up in a granary breeds weevils and 





moths; flung broadcast over the furrows, it multiplies into 
seed that can be sown again, and bread that feeds the sower, 
So we have in this part of the parable almost the complete 
summary of the principles on which, the purposes for which, 
and the results to faithful use with which, Christ gives his 
gifts. 

The conduct of the slenderly endowed servant whe hides 
his talent will be considered farther on. 

2, We note the faithful servants’ balance sheet and reward. 
Our Lord again sounds the note of delay,—“ After a long 
time,”—an indefinite phrase which we know carries centuries 
in its folds, how many more we know not, nor ure intended 
to know. The two faithful servants present their balance 
sheet in identical words, and receive the same commendation 
and reward. Their speech is in sharp contrast with the idle 
one’s excuse, inasmuch as it puts a glad acknowledgment of 
the lord’s giving in the forefront, as if to teach that the 
thankful recognition of his liberality undérlies all joyful and 
successful service, and deepens while it makes glad the sense 
of responsibility. The cords of love are silken; and he who 
begins with ‘setting before himself the largeness of Christ’s 
gifts to him, will not fail in using these so as te increase them. 
In the light of that day, the servant sees more clearly than 
when he was at work the results of his work, We do not 
know what the year’s profits have been till stock-taking and 
balancing. Here we often say, “I have labored in vain.” 
There we shall say, “I have gained five talents.” The ver- 
batim repetition of the lord’s words to both servants teaches 
the great lesson of this parable as contrasted with that of the 
pounds, that where there has been the same faithful work, 
with different amounts of capital, there will be the same 
reward, Our Master does not care about quantity, bat about 
quality and motive. The slave with a few cents, enough to 
stock meagrely a little stall, may show as much business 
capacity, diligence, and fidelity, as if he had millions to work 
with. Christ rewards not actions, but the gra¢es which are 
made visible in actions; and these can be a3 well seen in the 
tiniest as in the largest deeds. The light that streams through 
a pin-prick is the same as pours through the widest window. 
The crystals of a salt present the same faces, flashing back the 
sun at the same angles, whether they be large or microscopi- 
callysmall, Therefore the judgment of Christ, which is sim- 
ply the utterance of fact, takes no heed of the extent but 
only of the kind of service, and puts in the same level of 
recompense all who, with however widely varying powers, 
were one in spirit, in diligence, and devotion. The eulogium 
on the servants is not “ successful ” or “ brilliant,” but “ faith- 
ful,” and both alike get it. 

The words of the lord fall into three parts. First comes 
his generous and hearty praise,—the brief and emphatic 
monosyllable “ Well,” and the characterization of the servants 
as “good and faithful.” Praise from Christ’s lips is praise 
indeed ; and here he pours it out inno grudging or seanty 
measure, but with warmth and evident delight. His heart 
glows with pleasure, and his commendation is musical with 
the utterance of his own joy in his servants. He “ rejoices 
over them with singing;” and more gladly than a fond mother 
speaks honeyed words of approval to her darling, of whose 
goodness she is proud, does he praise these two. When we 
are tempted to disparage our slender powers as compared with 
those of his more conspicuous servants, and to suppose that 
all we do is nought, let us think of this mercifal and loving 
estimate of our poor service. For such words from such lips, 
life itself were wisely flung away; but such words from such 
lips will be spoken in recognition of many a piece of serVice 
less high and heroie than that. “Good and faithful” refers 
not to the more general notion of goodness, but to the special 
excellence of a servant, and the latter word seems to define 
the former. Fidelity is the grace which he praises,—mani- 
fested in the reeognition that the capital was a loan, and given 
to be traded with for him, and to be brought back increased 
to him. He is faithful who ever keeps in view,—and acts on 
the conditions on which, and purposes for which, he has received 
his spiritual wealth; and he who is faithful in that which is 
least, is faithful also in much. 

The second part of the lord’s words is the appointment to 
higher office, ag reward of faithfulness) Here on earth, the 
tools come, in the long run, to the hands that can use them, 
and the best reward of faithfulness in a narrower sphere is to 
be lifted to a wider. Promotion means more to do; and if the 
world were rightly organized, the road to advancement would 
be diligence; and the higher a man climbed, the wider would 
be the field of his labor. It is so in Christ’s kingdom, and 
should be so in his visible church. It will be so in heaven. 
Clearly this saying implies the active theory of the futur 
life, and the continuance in some ministry of leve, unknown 
to us, of the energies which were trained in the small transac- 
tions of earth. “If five talents are ‘a few things,’ how great 
the ‘many things’ will be!” (Bengel). In the parable of the 
pounds, the servant is made a ruler; here being “set over” 
seems rather to mean only the place of a steward or servant 
still, The sphere is enlarged, but the office is unaltered. The 
manager who conducted asmall trade rightly will be advanced 
to the superintendence of a larger business, 

“ We doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nebler work to do,” 





and that in it too the same law shall continue to operate, 
and faithfulness will be crowned with ever-growing capacities 
and tasks through a dateless eternity. 


The last words of the lord pass beyond our poor attempts 
at commenting. No eye can look undazzled atthesun. When 
Christ was near the cross, he left his disciples a strange bequest 
at such a moment,—his joy ; and that is their brightest portion 
here, even though it be shaded with many sorrows. The 
enthroned Christ welcomes all who have known the fellow- 
ship of his sufferings into the fullness of his heavenly joy, 
unshaded, unbroken, unspeakable; and they pass into it ag 
into an encompassing atmosphere, or some broad land of peace 
and abundance, Sympathy with his purposes leads to such 
oneness with him that his joy is ours, both in its occasions 
and in its rapture. “Thou makest them drink of the river 
of thy pleasures,” and the lord and the servant drink from 
the same cup. : 

3. The éxeuse and punishment of the indolent servant, 
His excuse is his reason. He did think hardly of his lord, 
and, even though he had his gift in his hand to confute him, 
he slandered him in his heart as harsh and exacting. To 
many men the requirements of religion are moré promihent 
than its gifts, and Ged is thought of as deridnding father 
than as the giving God. Such thoughts paralyze action. Fear 
is barren, love is fruitful. Nothing grows on the mountain 
of curses; which frowns black over against the sunny slopes 
of the mountain of blessing with its blushing grapes. The 
indoleneé was illogical, for, if the master was such as he 
thought, the moré reason for diligenee; but fear is a bad rea 
soner,-dnd the absurd gap betweén the premises and the con: 
elusion is matehed by one of the very sanie. width in every 
life, which thinks of God as rigidly requiring obedience, which 
therefore, it does not give! Still another error is in the 
indolent servant’s words, He flings down the hoarded talent 
with “ Lo, thou hast thine own.” He was mistaken: Talents 
hid are not dug up as heavy as they were when buried. This 
gold does rust, aid a life not devoted to God is never earried 
back to him unspoiled. 


The lord’s answer again falls into thrée, corresponding te 
that to the otherservants. First comes the stern characteriza- 
tion of the man. As with the othets’ goodness, his badness 
is défined by the second epithet. It is slothfulness. Is that 
all? Yes; it does not need active opposition to pull down 
destruction on one’s head. Simple indolence is enough, the 
negative sin of not doing of being what we ought. Ungirt 
loins, unlit lamps, unused talents, sink a man like lead. Doing 
nothing is enough for ruii. 

The remarkable ariswer to the servant’s charge seetis to 
teach us that timid souls, consciotis of slender endowmenits, 
anid pressed by the héavy setise of responsibility, and shrink- 
ing from Christian enterprises for fear of iticurring heavier 
condemnation, may yet find means of using their little capital. 
The bankers, who invest the collective contributions of sniall 
capitalists to advantage, may, ot may not, be intended to be 
translated itito the church; but, at any rate, the principle of 
united service is hete recommierided to those who feel too 
weak for independent action. A row of slim houses hold each 
othe¥ up; and, if we cannot strike out a path for ourselves, let 
us seek strength and safety in numbers, 


The fate of the indolent servant has a double horror. It 
is loss and suffering. The talent is taken from the slack hands 
and coward heart that would not use it, and given to the map 
who had showr he could and would. Gifts unemployed for 
Christ are stripped off a soul yonder. How much will go 
from many a richly endowed spirit, which here flashed with 
unconsecrated genius and force! We do not need to wait for 
eternity to see that true possession, which is use, increases 
powefs, and that the disuse, which is equivalent to not pos- 
sessing, robs of them. The blacksmith’s arm, the scout’s eye, 
the craftsman’s delicate finger, the student’s intellect, the 
sensualist’s passions, all illustrate the law on its one side ; and 
the dying out of faculties and tastes, and even of intuitions 
and conscience, by reason of simple disuse, are melancholy 
instances of it on the other. But the solemn words of 
this condemnation seem to point to a far more awful ehergy 
in its working in the future, when everything that has not 
beer consecrated by employment for Jesus shall be taken 
away, and the soul, stripped of its garb, shall “be found 
faked.” How far that process of divesting may go on fac- 
ulties, without touching the life, who can tell? Enough to 
see with awe that a spirit may be cut, as it were, to the quick, 
and still exist. 

But loss is not all the indolent servant’s doom. Once more, 
like the slow toll of a funeral bell, we hear the dread sentence 
of ejection to the mirk midnight without, where are tears 
undried and passion unavailing, There is something very 
awful in the monotonous repetition of that sentence so often 
in these last discourses of Christ’s. The most loving lips that 
ever spoke have, in love, shaped this form of words, so heart 
touching in their wailing but decisive proclamation of black- 
ness, homelessness, and sorrow, and cannot but toll them over 
and over again into our ears, in sad knowledge of our forget- 
fulness and wnbelief—if perchance we may listen and be 
warned, and, having heard the sound thereof, may never know 
the reality of that death in life which is the sure end of the 
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sadetont who were blind to his ragoreays and _— would not 
listen to his fequifements. 
Manchester, England. 





‘ TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE JUDGMENT OF INDIVIDUALS. 


There are two parables of talent complementing each other. 
One gives different amounts to different individuals atcording 
to ability, and when each did his best, with different capital, 
they receive the same rewatd. “Be ruler over many things: 
enter into the joy of thy lord.” The little child that only 
mats colored paper, or braids a worsted string for its father’s 
Christmas present, gets as much love ahd as many kisses as 
the mistress of art who brings a chef d’c@uvre of painting or 
music. Each does its best. The other parable shows how 
fewards differ according to diligence in the usé of the same 
ability. The departing lord gives the satie amount of capital 
to different individuals, and, by different degrees of diligence, 
one gains a thousand per cenit and has dominion over ten 
cities, and one gains five hundred per cenit atid has dominion 
aver five cities; different rewards to different diligence. 

There até those in bright array néarest the eternal throne. 
There are Michaels, Gabriels, Abdiels, principalities, powers, 
and rulers in high places, and these places are not awarded 
aibitrarily. Many stars to those turning maty to tighteous- 
ness, 

People lazy and derelict of duty charge the blame on 
others, even on him who made them capitalists (v. 24). The 
mental labor bestowed on accounting for lack of success would 
ofteri make success possible. 

Non-improvement works forfeiture. The fish in the dark- 
ness of the Mammoth Cave are eyeless. The under limbs of 
the forest, being out of the sunshine, perish (v. 29). It is not 
enough to render back the Lord’s gifts unwasted, they must 
be improved. The key-note of the universe is advance. 

The parable about the oil enjoins keeping the heart with 
all diligence; this, the necessity of fidelity in outward ser- 
vice. Eternal salvation is so great a thing as to demand per- 
fect consecration and exercise of every faculty. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A man, going into another country, called his own servants, and 
delivered unto them his goods (v.14). There can be no higher 
appeal to the manhood and character of any person than in 
trusting him with the property and interests of another. It 
is then not alone his honesty which is at stake, but it is also 
that sense of honor which even a common thief pays respect 
to. To betray a trust indicates a lower moral grade than fo 
be a professional burglar. The convicts in Sing Sing would 
have a certain right to look down upon the American colony 
of trust-betrayers in Canada as unworthy of their companion- 
ship. No trust isso high and so sacred as another’s good 
name committed to one’s charge. It is that trust which the 
Saviour commits to every representative follower of his, who 
is called by his name. 

To eath according to his several ability (v.15). No distribu- 
tion of worldly possessions would be more unfair than an 
equal distribution. Communism is, in fact, iajustice to all. 
One man needs less than another, One man can wisely use 
more than another. To give an ant and an elephant the 
same place of abode would be unfair toward both. To feed 
a fly and a lion with the same allowance of food would be 
just toward neither. God knows the capabilities and the 
needs of every one of his ereatures, and he gives to each 
aceording to his several ability. What we have from him, 
therefore, is just what it is best for us to have from him, 

Thow deliveredst wnio me five talents: lo, I have gained other 
fwe talents. ... Thow deliveredst unto me two talenis: lo, I have 
gained other two talents (vs. 20-22). What we have to begin 
with, bears on the question of what we otight to have at the 
close of cur stewardship. He who sets out with the advan+ 
tages of a good family has a larger responsibility than he 
who was without sueh advantages at the start. He who 
already has a good reputation has a duty to bear himself all 
the while with a correspondent well doing. The more we 
have, the more we ought to do, and the better we ought to be. 
The five-talent mani who serves the Lord on a two-talent scale 
is not by any means @ good and faithful servant. 

Iwas afraid, and ... hid thy talent in the earth: lo, thou hast 
thine own (v. 25). There is more than one way of betraying 
a trtist. He who fails to invest wisely the funds of ariother 
eommitted to his charge, defrauds the true owfier of those 
funds to the extent of the lacking revenue. Capital, indeed, 
has its valiie mainly as a source of income, To refuse to use 
eapital for the securing of income is to misuse the capital 
thus held in idleness, It is the same in our mental and 
moral trust possessions as in those of a material nature, 

Unless we invest our powers so that they bring in a steady 


to him. We cannot return to him his own, unless we render 
with it its due inerease, 

Unto every one that hath shall be given; and he shall have abun- 
dance: but from him that hath not, even that which he hath shalt 
be taken away (v.29). The Rabbis say: “Qod’s mieastire is not 
like the measure of flesh and blood [or man’s measure]. The 
measure of flesh and blood is this: An émpty vessel is free to 
receive, but 4 full oné can take in no more, Bat God’s meas- 
ure is this: the full measuré can receive more, but the empty 
vessel teceives nothing.” And so far the Rabbis’ words present 
the sare truth as our Lord’s words, He who already has, 
can éasiest get moré. He whi has fothitig, dati get tothing 
mote. The surest way of getting much is to get something, 
arid then .to keep on getting. This is alike true of mdney- 
getting, of knowledge-getting, arid of chatacter-getting. Un- 
til a man has something, and uses it to advantage, he will 
never add to his possessions, God will, for the asking, give 
to every man enough to begin with; and it is for the nian to 
say whether he shall ever have any more. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


What isa talent? Most people think that no one is talented 
unless he is unusually brilliant. That isa mistake. A talent 
is any power of body or mind that we can use for the Master’s 
service or the benefit of our fellow-men. Since this is the 
case, we shall find that we all have more talents than we had 
supposed. The power of speech is @ talent. The ability to 
do good deeds is a talent. Hands, feet, eyes, ears, heart, mind, 
are all talents. God gave them to us, not for our own enjoy- 
ment only, but that we might use them for the welfare of 
others and for his glory. Persorial attractiveness is a talent. 
Money is a talent, for whose right use we ate responsible. 
In fact, all that we have may be regarded asa talent. Since 
this is so, we cari easily see that there is no one in the world 
who has not some talerit. In fact, we are richer than we had 
thought. We cannot therefore plead that God has given us 
ho talents, and that therefore we are not responsible to him. 
We are more like millionaires than we had thought. Just 
let any one begin to count up his talents, and he will find it 
far easier to begin than to finish. Let no one, then, say: 
“This lesson is not for me, because I have no talent.” Now 
let the teacher go on to show the class how they may use the 
talents God has given them. With our lips we persuade men. 
Children are often very skillful in the use of this power. 
They will easily understand how potent itis. In religious | 
things, the right use of the talent of speech has brought forth 
precious fruit. Many millions of souls have been converted, 
because men have used the power of speech in the right way; 
Probably most of those of us wlio ate believers are so beeause 
same one used the power of speech in the right way. Some 
mother, or brother, or friend, spoke to us, and we heeded their 
invitation. Kindly words, truthful words, solemn words,— 
all these have been blessed over and over again to the con- 
version of others, Who, then, shall say that he has no talent 
while he has the power of speech ? 

Deeds are a great power.’ Actions speak louder than words. 
And for these deeds We are responsible. Many a soul lias 
been comforted and: blessed through the godly life of some 
one else. Example has won where words had beet spoken in 
vain. §o, too, deeds have been the power that have led many 
astray, and ended in their ruin. 

Good looks are a talent. If you do not believe this, watch, 
and see how many a young woman has realized this, and has 
used her beauty to enshate some oneelse. And if good looks 
can be used for evil, ean they not be used for good as well? 

A musical voice is a very great talent. Many a soul that 
never heeded the sermon has been sung into the kingdom of 
God. The whole history of modern evangelism bears witness 
to this. And the witness of every bar-room will testify to 
the power for evil of a good Voice badly used. Money is a 
great talent,—for money is a great power in this world. He 
who has money has potential power stored up for use in any 
way that he pleases. He can spend his meney in gambling, 
or in riotous living, or in ministering solely to his own pleas- 
ure; or he can with it help those who are im need; or, again, 
he can with it help to send the gospel to the ends of the earth. 
The ways in which money can be used are as manifold as are 
the wants of mankind. Many think that a million is a talent, 
but that five dollars is no talent. This is wrong. One dol- 
lar may be a stall talent, but it is a talent none the less. 
And for the right use of that talent we are responsible. Yet 
many act as though all that they had belongs to God, except 
their pocketbook. That they seem to think belongs to them- 
selves. ‘This is a lie of Satan, and has wrought much evil in 
this world. If I am God’s, then my money is his also. Oh 
that rich and poor would realize this! for then all church 
debts arid all mission debts would at once disappear, and the 
gospel would have wings given it to fly with. 

In our parable there was one man who refused to use his 
talent. We are not told that he did any direct harm with it. 
He simply hid it. Now, suppose that he had used it to do 





revenue, we are keeping from God that which rightly belongs 


injury to others with. Would he not all the more have 





it for the purposes for which his Lord gave it te him. He 

had no tight either to mistise or not to use it, Yet there are 

many in this world who not only do not use their talents 

aright, but wlio dire¢tly misuse them. Those who are openly 

wicked use their lips to blasphéme the name of God. They 

lie td one another, Thiey speak idle words, and bear false 

witness against their neighbors, With their hands they de 

evil, and their féet are swift to run in forbidden paths. They 

sing the songs of Belial, and spend their moniey for the injury 

of themselves and others. 

There are many, however, who are not so openly evil, who 

yet do not use the talents that God has given them aright. 

They are hot “ out and out” on the Lord’s side, Moral they 

may be, very lovely in many ways they possibly ate, but they 

are not disciples, What shall we say of these? What can 

we say, but that, if they are not using their talents in the 

right way, they are in reality abusing them? There seems to 

be no middle ground here. For or against, is the saying of 

the Master himself. We shall not excuse ourselves by saying: 

“T was never openly bad.’ For we sliould have been openly 

good. If by a word of mine I could have influenced a soul 

to accept the Lord, and if that word was not spoken, am I not 

tesponsible to God for my failure to speak that word? If by 

my example I could have helped some soul, am I not respons 

sible for not showing that example? If by my gift to mis 
sions I could have sent the glad tidings of salvation to some 
soul, am I not responsible if 1 keep that dollar in my pocket? 
These are very sober questions, and to pay no attention to 
them is culpable. I shall not clear myself in the day when 
the Master comes to make up his accounts by pleading: “I 
never thought of these things.’ For I ought to think of 
them. How, then, am I using my talents? Let the teachet 
ask himself these questions ; for there ate many teachers who 
aré wasting their talents, as well as scholars, And, he whe 
wastes shall be punished. 

New York Oity. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


“Lord, what shall be the sign of thy coniing, and of the end 
of the world?” How many millions of souls have asked this 
question since Peter, Andrew, James, and John went to theit 
reward! Aid still the answer statids, the great one-word 
precept, “Watch!” Never mind the God-ward and stipet- 
natural side of these things; mind the man-ward, the human- 
duty, side. “ Watch,” “ Be ye ready” 

How shall we watch? For answer, Jesus gave three para 
bles, of which our present lesson isthe third. Note its opening 
word, “for;” it springs tight out of the admonition with 
which the first parable begins ard the second ends; “ Watch, 
therefore,” “ Wateh, therefore,” “For”’— All three parables 
ate but rays ftom the great central command, illustrating 
what it is truly to watch. 

The first parable teaches us that we may be in charge of 
the Lord’s basiness, of whatever character, and may call him 
Lord, “my Lord,” in his absenee; but if we begin consciously 
and on principle to maltreat our fellow-men, we are not 
watching; we are hypocrites. Truly to watch, we must strive 
to be ever just and faithful in outer conduct and human rela- 
tions. By the second we learn that the outward form and 
action are not enough. We niay be innocent of any glaring 
fault against our fellows; may even be, like those foolish vir- 
gins, the personification of innocence; yet if we lack the trae 
inward motives that are to spiritual life what oil is to a lamp, 
we are not watching; we are not ready. Innocence is not 
what God expects of us; the beasts and bitds are innocent; 
he requires virtue, trust, and love, or, at least, the spirit that 
strives ever to have them. 

And this third parable charges us that God’s blessings must 
profitably multiply in our hands while we await his call. 
Sloth and unprofitableness are proofs that we are not watch- 
ing, are not ready, but will be cut off. It is hardly safe, I 
take it, to judge by the fee) of our lamps that they liave oil 
in them; they niust burn and shine. It is not enough to 
keep our talents safe; we must capitalize them. 

Here are, then, the three essentials of true watching for 
our Master: Our religion—that is to say, our whole life— 
must have: 1. Moral form, 2. Spiritual reality. 3. Profit 
able increase. 

In what direetion or directions must there be this profitable 
increase? I think the parable indicates two, It must be 
profitable to the Master, for the talents are his, and we are 
his; the investment must be for him. But the only way he 
has given us to make it profitable for him is to make it truly 
profitable to this world, for which he gave himself. And so the 
parable says of the faithful bondservants, that they “ went and 
traded with” the talents, Withott necessarily putting them 
out of their custody, they devoted them tothe service of maii- 
kind, using diligence to put them early, and keep them con- 
stanitly, where they would have the truest, largest, poteney. 
Trade isright. Without trade there could be no missionaries ; 
but ah! if we could only and always remember, when we trade, 
that we are trading with God’s money and goods, and fur him 
and the good of all his creatures. 








deserved to be punished? Surely, for he ought to have used 


Now, I observe that to qualify as faithful watchers foe. 
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Christ’s return, there are required of us only matters of the 
affections and the conduct; no belief about him, or God, or 
heaven, or the earth’s ancient history, or the Bible, or any- 
thing else, if only we have somehaw, anyhow, with or without 
them, got right toward our Lord in heart and conduct. I 
speak but a layman’s conviction and hope: that that will one 
day be the only decisive test of church-membership, asit already 
is the only decisive test of citizenship,in Christ’s kingdom. We 
have no right to keep any one out of the church for anything 
for which we would not.turn him out. 

And again, I observe that Jesus, who was talking to disci- 
ples, not unbelievers, warns us not merely that 1, hypocrisy, 
2, formalism, and 3, unprofitableness, are disqualifications to 
the true life, but that they are the three constant dangers 
against which we néed ever towatch. “And what I say unto 
you I say unto all,"Watch.” 

Northampton, Mass. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Some of the disciples had asked Jesus the meaning of his 
teachings, Where did they stop to rest and talk in sight of 
the city?) What parable did he give to teach how to be ready 
when he comes? What was our golden text of last week? 
In the parable of to-day, Jesus teaches how to work as well as 
how to watch. These hints are even more than usual to be 
appropriated by teachers themselves before using for the 
children. 

His Own Servants —A rich man was going away from home 
to a far country, to be gone a long time. Would he not want 
his property and his business all watched and cared for, and 
strict accounts kept, that when he came back he should receive 
what belonged to him? What did the owner of a vineyard 
expect when he sent messengers to collect for him, and, last 
of all, his beloved son? This rich man had servants belong- 
ing to him; for in that country men had slaves whose labor, 
time, service, all belonged to the master who had bought and 
owned them. Before he went away he called his own ser- 
vants to come and receive his orders, They were not his 
neighbors’ servants, but his own. He had a right to give 
each one work to do, and to expect obedient, faithful service. 
So Jesus Christ, when he talked with his disciples, was going 
to leave the world, which is all his own, to return to heaveh; 
and his servants were to be left to work in his name and for him. 

His Goods.—The rich man left his property, his money, in 
the care of servants, who were to use it for him, and so to 
trade with it or lend it that it would make more. Even little 
children soon understand that nothing makes money like 
money, and that capital prudently invested will grow. The 
master knew his men; he had trained his own servants for 
business ; he knew which of them all he could call shrewd, 
bright, busy, good at an honest bargain; he trusted to each 
one according to what he knew each was able to do, 

Five Talents—To one servant he gave five talents. Did 
they have silver and gold and paper money, dimes and dol- 
lars, as we have now? No; and money was not as plentiful 
then as now. A laborer would work-all day for one of their 
pennies, worth about fifteen cents of our money. Sometimes, 
instead of coins, they used bars or weights. of silver or gold, 
each piece being valued according to its size and weight. If 
these five were silver talents, the servant had more than eight 
thousand dollars to use for his master. We are not told what 
the servant did with his talents, day by day, except that he 
traded with them. Certainly he must have been honest, cor- 
rect, prompt to decide, wise to plan, and prudent to foresee. 
After a long time,—we do not know how long,—the master 
came back. Was there sudden fear and surprise that the 
reckoning day had come? The one who had five talents had 
doubled his master’s money ; and without fear he could gladly 
say, “Lord, you gave me five, talents: see, I have gained 
beside five talents more.” What did his lord say to him? 
He called him good and faithful; he said, “ Well done.” 
He had done so well that his lord trusted him with more, 
The servant who had been faithful over a few things was 
made ruler over many things. How great the reward, when 
he who had been a bondservant heard the words of honor 
and praise, “ Inter thou into the joy of thy lord” ! 

Two Talents —aAnother servant had received two talents,— 
a good deal more than three thousand dollars of our money, 
but not half so much as the man who had five talents. This 
man, too, had doubled what he had at first, and he was ready 
to say: “See, I have gained two other talents besides them.” 
Was it the amount of money that made the master give such 
praise to the one who made five talents? The second servant 
had not brought half so much, but he had doubled what he 
did have; and so he heard the same welcome words, “ Enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord.’ He had the same reward for 
being faithful—to be “ruler over many things.’ Do you 
think those servants had a joy of their own all the time they 
were working faithfully for their absent lord? Were they 
not happy over each day’s work, over every plan that suc- 
ceeded, every bargain that brought in honest pay for the care- 
ful master they served? But now he bade them enter into 
his joy, dwell in it, share with him his gladness for their 





faithful work. Was he not a just and merciful master, who 
took his servants into such loving fellowship in his joy? 

One Talent.—Surely the master knew why he trusted another 
servant with one—and only one—talent. Did he come bring- 
ing two? Did he say he wished he had more to bring? Did 
he confess that he had tried and failed to double or even 
increase the store? He said: “I knew thee that thou art a 
hard man.” Did those joyful servants call him a hard man? 
Which servants knew him best? The servant said more: 
“I knew you were so hard-hearted that you wanted to gather 
anywhere you could, getting work or money, whether it 
belonged to you or to somebody else; and I was afraid.” 
Was he afraid to be idle, to be unjust, to say what was not 
true? He was charging his lord with being what he himself 
had been,—he, a slave, whose time, thought, and labor 
belonged to the master he had wronged. He said: “ Here is 
your talent, just as you gave it tome. I was afraid, and so I 
dug a hole in the earth, and hid it.’ What had he been 
dqing all the while the talent lay idle inthe ground? What 
did the master say ? 

Cast Out.—The lord called him wicked and slothful. “If 
you believed what you say of me,” he asked, “ why were you 
not afraid to hide away my talent?” Then he bade his ser- 
vants take away the talent, and give it to the one who had 
ten. He that would do nothing with one talent could not be 
trusted with anything. The one who had made an abundance 
deserved more, and so the once buried talent was given to the 
man who had ten. While the faithful ones entered into joy, 
the wicked servant was cast into outer darkness, Would it 
have been any joy to him to have been kept with the lord 
whom he called a hard man, with the servants who were 
blessed and rewarded ? 

‘aithful Unto Death—Who is our Lord? Who gives us 
life, health, time, thought, strength? Isitourown? What 
are some of the ways that a child can use for him all the good 
gifts which are from him? To some, God has given great 
opportunities to do great things, like the servant who had 
five talents; to others he gives some lowly work to do. 
Which would be the most when all is counted,—to do one or 
two great things in a lifetime, or to do something faithfully 
each day? ‘To speak a little word, do a kind act, take a few 
steps, suffer pain patiently, send prayer for others, all for 
Christ’s sake,—that is to be faithful unto death. Everybody 
may do some work for Jesus, and keep on doing; and he will 
give grace and strength todo more. If everybody would use 
one talent faithfully, more work would be done for Christ in 
all the world than could be done by the few who have five 
talents. Will you do your share? 

A Crown of Life—A reward which will last forever,—to 
enter into and abide in the joy of the Lord, where is the end- 
less joy of serving with and for him, with no anxious thought 
or care, no fear of failure; where the cross is laid down, 
because the crown is given. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


“DIGGED IN THE EArtH, AND Hip His... Monry.”— 
What to do with money is, in the East, quite as serious a 
question as how to get it. With us, inducements for invest- 
ment and facilities for it are on every hand. Nothing of the 
kind exists in Palestine. Great uncertainty as to what shall 
be on the morrow must always be taken into account under a 
despotic government. The people who lived in Christ’s time 
realized this, and the inhabitants of that country to-day realize 
it as keenly as any who have lived before them. Supposing, 
by great good fortune, a person obtains a little money; how 
shall he invest it? If he thinks of the banks, he knows that 
they are unsafe, being neither organized nor secured as they 
are in civilized lands. If he loans it on a mortgage, it is an 
even chance if he ever sees his money again. Shall he tear 
down his old house, and build a finer and more costly struc- 
ture? The government officers are watching him, and will 
say, “Ah! this man had ample means, which he has been 
secreting; and now we must have our share.” Shall he pur- 
chase land? The difficulties in the way of obtaining a good 
title are immense, and frequently it is impossible to secure 
one. In many of the towns of Palestine, as there is a greater 
degree of security for life and property than there was twenty 
years ago, people have turned their attention to building 
houses for rent as the best method of investment open to 
them. The difficulties are many, and these they have to face. 
Houses are built of stone, so that they never burn up, and 
there is no cost for insurance; and the rent being high, the 
income on the capital is fair, although the taxes are exorbi- 
tant. At best, however, everything is insecure. In case of a 
siege, or when war is going on, when the conscription is 
sweeping and merciless, when a massacre breaks out, when 
famine or cholera visit the land, the few people who have 
any money say, “ What shall we do with it?” The practical 
answer is, “ We will bury it.” Such a state of affairs may 
seem strange to my readers; but I have described what hap- 
pens in the cases of hundreds of individuals,—money is hid- 
den in the earth. They hope, when the danger has passed, 
to return and get their treasure; but in many cases they 
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never return. <A large number of instances are on record, 
connected with Palestine, where pots of money have been 
found that were buried, in some emergency, ages ago. I was 
personally knowing to two such instances when I was doing 
exploring work east of the Jordan, | 

Andover, Mass. \ 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


In what parable is our individual responsibility, during our 
Lord’s absence, set forth? (v. 14.) Under what obligation is 
the bondservant to do the will of his master? What is the 
force of the word “own” in the sentence “called his own ser- 
vants”? What “goods” did Jesus possess in this country? 
(Luke 2: 40; John 1: 14, 17; 6: 35.) How could he deliver 
these goods unto his own? (John 16:13.) What duty, in 
consequence, devolves upon them until his return to earth? 
(Jude 3; Matt. 28: 19, 20.) Does God give his grace and 
the knowledge of his truth in equal, or unequal, measure to 
his servants? How is a knowledge of the deep things of God 
obtained? (1 Cor. 2: 10-12.) Does he give opportunities for 
spreading the knowledge of salvation throughout the world 
in equal, or unequal, measure to his servants? According to 
what measure does he distribute his goods? (v. 15.) What 
is the difference between a Christian’s ability and the talents 
entrusted to him? Are any of God’s children absolutely 
without any ability, or do all possess some? Should money 
be considered as a talent, or as a part of our ability? 

What measure of result will fidelity to our several trusts 
ensure? (vs. 16,17.) If, for a moment, we regard the five 
talents ds representing superior education, how can we gain 
by trading? Substitute spiritual knowledge for secular, and 
show how we may gain more. Substitute money, and show 
how we can make the largest returns. Describe the man who 
has no appreciation of the trust committed to him (v. 18). 
What was the value of one talent? Are there, or are there 
not, special gifts in our churches unused at the present day? 
Of what use is an unused gift? 

How many of the Lord’s servants must give an account of 
their stewardship? (v.19.) In what manner and in what 
measure will the Lord reward the faithful use of his goods? 
(vs. 20-23.) Give examples of men faithful in the use.of 
their great endowments (Dan. 2: 27, 28; Acts 18: 24-28). 
How will the Lord deal with the useless members of our 
churches in the great reckoning day? (v. 24-30.) Did Jesus 
mean to acknowledge that this man’s conception of his Lord’s 
character was correct; or that, having such a conception, it 
should have been an additional spur to vigilance? 

Philadelphia, 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Who supplied the words, “the king- 
dom of heaven is”? 2. Why did the master give his goods 
to his servants? 3. On-what terms did he give his goods? 
4, What did the goods consist of? 5. What sums did three 
of his servants receive? 6. Why did one servant receive 
more than another? 7. Tell what the three servants did. 
8. What ability had each servant? 9. What end was gained 
in hiding the talent? 10. Why did the master reckon with 
his servants? 11, What accounts did the first and second 
servants render? 12. What did the master say about their 
accounts? 13. In what respects were the first and second 
servants alike? 14. Why did the third servant come to his 
master? 15. What was the third servant’s story? 16. Show 
the weakness of what the servant said. 17. What fault had 
he been committing for a long time? 18. Of what fault was 
he now guilty? 19. How did the master answer the third 
servant? 20. How was the servant wicked and slothful? 
21. How was the servant’s excuse a poor excuse? 22. In 
what ways was the servant punished? 23. Why was the tal- 
ent given to the first servant? 24. How does “talent” get the 
meaning of “ability”? 25. How does this parable show the 
duty of diligence? 26. What must we do with our abilities 
and our opportunities? 27. Of what must we give an account 
to God? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. How many servants are men- 
tioned? 2. Whose money was lent to them? 38. How many 
were diligent? 4. What kind of servants did the master call 
them? 5. What did the other servant do with his talent? 
6. What kind of servant did the master call him? 7, If we 
are faithful unto death, what shall we receive? 

Bosion, Mass. 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERIN TENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1, In the two previous lessons we were taught about Chris- 
tian watchfulness; to-day we have been considering the 
advantages of Christian— 2. For the kingdom of heaven is 


qs aman traveling— 3. For what chief purpose did the lord 
deliver his goods unto his servants? 4. Unto one he gave— 
to another— and to another— according— 5. Which proved 
faithful, and what was their reward? 6. Apparently the two 
received the same reward; was there any injustice in that, 
and why not? 7, What have you to say about the servant to 
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whom was intrusted the one talent? 8. What talent or tal- 

ents have been committed to us, and what is our responsibility ? 

. How do men bury talents nowadays? 10. What are the 

cotiditions to receiving the crown of life? (golden text.) 
Vassar College. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





RECOMPENSING 
DILIGENCE. IDLENESS. 


—— — 


“WELL DONE,” “TAKE... FROM HIM.” 
soy. DARKNESS. 


BE THOU FAITHFUL. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“A charge to keep f lave.” 

“ There is work to do for Jesus.” 

“Work; for the night is coming.” 

“To the work, to the work.” 

“When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
“Servant of God, well done.” 

“We'll work till Jesus comes.” 

“ When Jesus comes to reward his servants.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_——_>__—— . 
WEEK-DAY HELPS FOR THE YOUNG. 


It is evident that not all Sunday-school teachers limit 
their efforts for their scholars to the hours of one day in 
each week. A great deal is done by Sunday-school teach- 
ers for their scholars between Sundays. The recent 
request, in these pages, of a Vermont teacher, for sugges- 
tions in the line of such work, has called forth many 
letters from those who have giyen the subject special 
attention, A number of these letters were printed in 
this department a week ago. A few others are now given 
prominence, 

While it is week-day work for the young which is here 
under consideration, it must not be forgotten that a sure 
hold can be had on the young only through the heart; 
hence, the more the young are induced to do for others 
on the week-day, the stronger will be their attachment 
to the Sunday home, whence emanate the influences 
which keep them well occupied seven days in the week. 
On this point an Ohio teacher writes : 

“T am greatly interested in the request of the teacher 
from Vermont, who asks counsel concerning the young 
peoplé of her church. As you ask country teachers who 
have had practical experience in this direction to use 
your columns, I hardly know whether I dare speak or 
not; for though I have had the experience, I am a city 
teacher. But city teachers are as often puzzled as coun- 
try teachers to know how to hold young people, and win 
them to Christ’s service. This Vermont teacher has the 
right idea and aim when she asks for help so that the 
other six days, as well as the blessed first day, may be 
for God and his cause. But I am sure she is wrong in 
asking for hints for sociables and entertainments to help 
her reach that end. They have a place in the work, but 
a very small and secondary place. 

“Seven years ago, when I first became a Christian and 
united with our church, there were very few young peo- 
ple attending service there,—so few that it was the cause 
of general remark; and the few who were there were 
anxious to leave, and go where it was more congenial, 
But things have changed. Many forces have been at 
work, and now it is acknowledged that our young peo- 
ple’s work takes the lead, atid stands at the head of all 
the city churches. Moody was once asked how to hold 
young men together, and answered: ‘ By the power of 
the Holy Ghost.’ I believe he was fight, Christian 
work has a power and a fascination for young people that 
nothing else possesses, atid will interest and hold them 
together as nothing else will, That has been my experi- 
ence during the last four years.” 

From a young lady teacher in Canada there comes this 
recital of work in her field: 

“Twas much interested in the létter from Vermont, 
for we have something in our church that I think would 
help her, a meeting that succeeds splendidly in bringing 
the young people together. It isa young people’s meet 
ing that meets every Monday night. We have an orches 
tra composed of five violins, a flute, a piccolo, and a piano, 
We did not know, at first, that we had so much musical 
talent among the young people; but, when we started it, 
one after another offered to play, and it sounds very well, 
and is a great attraction in drawing boys and girls to the 








meeting who are not religious, and would not otherwise 
come. 

“The players meet every Saturday night for practice, 
and that keeps them interested two nights of the week. 
A gentleman leads the meeting, but after awhile the 
young men will lead it themselves. A great many of 
the girls and boys who have not enough courage to take 
part in the other services speak and pray in this. We 
have a feeling that this is our own meeting, afd every 
one tries to make it interesting, and those who do not do 
anything else sing. I wish you could hear the singing, 
it goes with a ‘swing.’ It is a splendid plan, and all the 
young men seem to like it so much. 

“We find this meeting to bea great blessing spiritually. 
I hope that its mention may encourage others to start a 
young people’s meeting.” 

Here is a suggestion from a worker in Minnesota: 

“A word or two in’ regard to how to keep young people 
interested in the church. Give them something to do. 
Let one night in the week be occupied by those young 
persons by way of an entertainment, say a Band of Hope 
entertainment. Let those young persons get recitations 
and dialogues, ¢ommit them to memory, and give them; 
also let them learn temperance songs and melodies. Let 
one of them in turn give a short address; invite all the 
boys and the girls and adults to come to these entertain- 
ments, and I am confident great good will be the result. 
At this Band of Hope meeting let there be two pledges,— 
one, a pledge to abstain from all intoxicating liquors; the 
other, a pledge to abstain from intoxicating liquors, snuff, 
and tobacco.” 

“Let another evening of the week be occupied by those 
young persons themselves in a way of mutual improving 
class; let those who can write an essay on afiy religious 
or political subject, not to exceed fifteen minutes, and go 
in for a forty-five minutes’ discussion in a very harmo- 
nious way,—both these meetings to be opened and closed 
by prayer. Let another night be occupied by prayer 
and experience, to which Christians may be invited too, 
but these young persons to conduct it in turn. 


Another Vermont worker has this to say on the subject: 

“The letter from a Vermont Sunday-school teacher 
interested me. We must all remember that there are 
many things which we cannot do, We cannot keep 
many of our youth from leaving the small towns for 
larger fields, We can only labor to fit them to go out 
into the world, 

“Tn addition to the Sunday-school work, I think there 
are at least two good things to do for our growing boys. 
One isa live boys’ prayer-meeting, Sunday evenings, just 
before the regular church service. Get some one who 
loves and understands boys as a leader, and a small 
pleasant room, where the boys can be by themselves, and 
very good results may be looked for, 

“Again, a good methiod is to organize a Young People’s 
Christian Endeavor Society. Hold the meetings at some 
central place and on some week-day evening, and you 
have an attraction that will draw the young together for 
their spiritual benefit. Thousands stand ready to testify 
of the helpfulness of these societies, and they are just 
the thing for small country churches.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentaty 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodieal, the proprietors of 'The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
stich only, are selected, for noticé in this department, as aré, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that ate desired 
for su¢h notice are purchased through the ofdinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 








THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES IN FAC-SIMILE* 


The importance of The Teaching of the Apostles may 
be not unaptly gauged, not only by the abundance of the 
literature which it has called forth, but also by the con- 
tinuance, through so long a time, of a deep interest in 
all that concerns even its external form. It is only the 





* The Téachitig of the Apostles (AIAAXH TON AITOSTOAON), newly 
edited with fac-simile text and a eommentary, for the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, from the manuscript of the Holy Sepulchre 

Convent of the Greek Church), Jerusalem. By J. Rendeél Harris, 
ormerly Fellow of Clare Coll Cambridge, Professor of Biblical 
Languages aiid Literature in Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 
11% x 8% inches, Pp. viii, 107. With ten autotype plates. 1887, 
Baltimore : Publication Ageticy of the Joins Hopkins Univetsity. 
Lendon: O. J, Clay and Sons, 


most precious remains of antiquity which justify their 
publication in fac-simile texts, And this honor has been 
accorded the Teaching,imot on account of the palwo- 
graphical interést of the document which contains it, 
although it is palwographiéaily considered of some real 
value, but distinctly on’ actount of the importande of 
the treatise itself. This unique relic of the first Christian 
century is conceived, after four years of study of it by 
men of all varieties of ‘opinion who have approached it 
from nearly évery possible point ‘of view, to be of such 
worth as to make it desirable to put it into the hands ot 
scholars practically in the manuscript itself, The task 
of obtaining the photographs from which the autoty pes 
might be made was undertaken by Dr, Charles R. Hale, 
and was furthered by the scholarly zeal of Mr. Henfy 
Gillman, the United States. Consul at Jerusalem, to 
which city the manuscript, formerly at Constantinople, 
has been removed by its owners, the Greek monks of 
the Holy Sepulchre. The whole world of students of the 
document will rejoice at their complete success. The 
publication of these plates is, of course, the primary pur- 
pose of the present volume; and they therefore consti- 
tute ita central point of interest. Of them it is enough 
to say that they are as perfect as the attotype process 
could make them; they aré¢ as legible as print, and leave 
nothing to be desired in point of satisfactoriness. They 
have, moreover, been very competently edited, in trari< 
script, by Professor Harris, So that the volume gives 
the reader nécessarily the standard édition of the Jeru- 
salem Codex, which can hever be superseded, 

The letter-press portion of the volume occupies abotit 
oné hundred pages, and is mostly consecrated to matter 
intended directly to illustrate the text. A brief accurate 
description of the manuscript is given, along with an 
estimate of the accuracy of the scribe’s writing and of the 
only previous transcript from it,—that of Bryerinios. 
Then about fifty pages are occupied with the “secondary 
authorities for the text,’ of which Professor Harris 
counts some twenty-seven, although he includes in these 
some which he considers doubtful. At the head of these 
authorities are, naturally, placed those documents whieh 
quote large portions of the Teaching,such as the frags 
ment of the Latin Version, Barnabas, the Caucus and the 
Constitutions, the parallels from which are printed in 
full, and in very carefully framed texts. After these the 
list of witnesses takes as neatly as possible a chronologi« 
cal form, begitining with the Ascension of Isaiah (which 
Professor Harris thinks quotes the Teaching by name) in 
the first century, and ending with St. Boniface of Mainz 
of the eighth century. Among these Professor Harris 
includes the canonical Epistle of Jude, which most 
writers think is rather quoted from by the Teaching. 
He takes occasion, during the course of his remarks on 
the Sibylline Oracles, to defend his conclusions as to 
their dependence on the Teaching against the strictures 
of Professor Funk. A rematk on paige 35, during the 
course of the discussion on the assumed parallels in 
Second Clement, needs notice. Professor Harris speaks 
of the use of the term “Logia” by the writer as if it 
might possibly be taken as a reference (of course, among 
other hints of knowledge of it) to the Teaching ; but that 
this term, both here and in all like passages, means sim+ 
ply the “Scriptures,” that is “the Oracles of God,” 
Dr. Lightfoot seems to have conclusively shown. 

The next section, pages 62-77, is devoted to the dis+ 
cussion of thé four chief obscurities of the Teaching, 
which are illustrated with a wealth of patristic and Jew- 
ish analogies that go far toward solving their diffictilties. 
This is followed by a brief chapter on the “ Hebraisms 
of the Teaching,” in which, following out the line of 
rettiatk which Drs. Taylor and Salatier inaugurated, 
Professor Harris seeks to trace the deep Hebraic color- 
ing of the matter and style of the document. Like 
Drs. Taylor, Salmon, and Hatnack, he believes that & 
Jewish original lies behiiid our present Christianized 
Teaching, and he is therefore very specially interested 
in examining into the Hebrew element that still is pre+ 
served in it. Some of the instances he adduices are, nd 
doubt, striking enough. A short chapter on the integrity 
of the Teaching comes next, in which the contention 
which has been made by some that chapters 1-5 (6) 
were originally circulated indépetdently of the remain- 
ing portion, is rejected ; but itis allowed that1: 2to2:1 
may be a later interpolation, It is then suggested that 
the apparent Montanism of the Teaching may be only a 
survival in it of original Christianity; and the work is 
brought to a close by a few pages of additional notes, 
mostly brief, and many of them containing other Jew- 
ish parallels. 

From this brief outline of its contents it will be easily 
seen that the whole ground of a full body of prolegomena 





is not covered in this volume, but also that its contents 
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are of that rich and suggestive character which no student 
of the Teaching can afford to neglect., 





2B F) 
LOWELL'S NEW POEMS* 

The appearance of Jame Rygssell Lowell’s new book 
of miscellaneous verse, préttily’enfitled Heartsease and 
Rue, is an interesting literary event. Though a number 
of the poems are familiar to periodical-readers, the vol- 
ume is the first collection. he has put forth since the 
Three Memorial Pogms of 1875 and 1876; and, consider- 
ing the fact that those three were of a patriotic and 
commemorative chpracter, Heartsease and Rue may be 
declared Lowell’s only book of miscellaneous verse since 
Under the Willows (1869). It is in five divisions, 
devoted respectively to Friendship, Sentiment, Fancy, 
Humor and Satire, and Epigrams. The last are un- 
important, and omit his clever quatrain on international 
copyright. Among the humorous poems the old Fitz- 
Adam’s story (planned as part of a composite to be 
called The Nooning) first takes its place in a printed 
volume; of the other lighter pieces, by far the best is 
Credidimus Jovem Regnare, familiar to recent readers of 
The Atlantic Monthly as a strong and efficient satire on 
the hurried unbelief prevalént in some quarters. Here 
Lowell displays his old-time vigor and effectiveness. 
Several other pieces directly invite comparison with the 
work of Holmes, to which; their consonantal harshness 
makes them decidedly inferior. The tripping swiftness 
of The Fable for Critics now lags a little in this later 
verse, The poems of sentiment and fancy are numerous, 
and often pretty ; complaints of the inroads of age—that 
never-ending theme of the poet—are very numerous, and 
are now serious and now playful. The Heine tone of 
melancholy, however, is never apparent in this grave but 
not despondent singer at threescore and ten. Poems of 
love or compliment also abound, written more lightly, on 
the whole, than of yore in Lowell’s books of verse. 
Most of the tributes of friendship are also cheery, but a 
few are touched with the sincerest elegaic affection. Of 
the sonnets, the four to the late Edmund Quincy are 
much the best; most of the others err either in soul or 
form, as measured by the Petrarchian or Wordsworthian 
models, 

Without over-confidence, one may call the best poems 
in the volume the ode to Agassiz, the Quincy Sonnets, 
the Epistle to George William Curtis, Endymion, The 
Black Preacher, Credidimus Jovem Regnare, and Das 
Ewig-Weibliche. The Agassiz ode is very ambitious, 
and avows its wish to be as strong as Ben Jonson and 
Chapman, thus to be worthy of its theme. Its value, 
however, lies in its pictures of Agassiz and some of his 
chief Cambridge friends, and in its lines on theism and 
immortality. Another artistic form would have given 
the poet far greater freedom, and would not have chal- 
lenged a criticism that is destructives"for the ode falls 
below the masterpieces of the language, nor does it reach 
Lowell’s own standard. The free epistle to Curtis is 
admirable for the very quality of artlessness that the 
Agassiz ode lacks, and yet it is equaily deep and sub- 
jective. The Endymion is smooth, serene, and strong; 
no poet need be ashamed of such poetic work. The 
Black Preacher admirably fits form to thought, and illus- 
trates anew that grim humor and deep moral lessons 
often stand side by side. Similar, indeed, is the lesson 
of Credidimus Jovem Regnare. Das Ewig-Weibliche is 
a fit counterpart of that other sweet poem of love to 
which Lowell gave a German title: Auf Wiedersehen. 

On the whole, the merit of the collection falls short 
of that of its predecessors, nor will it add to the poet’s 
fame. But Lowell at least avoids Tennysonian misjudg- 
ments of hisown powers. He began by imitating Tenny- 
son’s triumphs; let us be glad that he is not paralleling the 
Laureate’s septuagenarian failures. Some few of the 
pieces here printed will take a good place in the author’s 
miscellaneous work, which contains enough true poetry 
to endure the passage of years. As for the multiplicity 
of comparatively unimportant verse, Lowell’s poems 
have never been free from this Wordsworthian blemish ; 
indeed, he grows more conservative in what he prints. 
The mechanical execution of the book is very handsome, 
and the steel portrait is excellent. 





Mr. George Saintsbury’s History of Elizabethan Litera- 
ture (the third volume of a new four-volume History of 
English literature, written by specialists to whom four 
periods have been assigned) is worth putting upon the 
shelves of public libraries as a fresh study of the subject. 
Mr. Saintsbury is so far from following received opinions, 
as such, that he sometimes “leans backward,” and seems 





*Heartsease and Rue. By James Russell Lowell. 7 X 5 inches, 
half cloth, pp. ix, 218. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25. 





to be personally opinionative; but this is not a common 
fault of those who have preceded him in his well-worn 
path. His study of Shake§peare is a good combination 
of reverence and independence. The King James Bible 
Mr. Saintsbury calls “ probably the greatest prose work 
in any language;” and, from the literary standpoint, he 
denounces the revisers in the most vigorous terms. 
(74 X 54 inches, cloth, pp. xiv, 471. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. Price, $1.75.) 


A pleasant addition to minor American fiction of a 
local color is made in a neat little collection entitled 
Five Hundred Dollars, and other stories of New England 
life. The author, Mr. H. W. Chaplin, a Boston lawyer, 
withholds his name from the title-page. Several of the 
stories—notably The New Minister’s Great Opportunity 
—are familiar to magazine readers; and all ought to be 
acceptable to the pubiic which properly enjoys the some- 
what similar, though, of course, varying, folk-pictures of 
Miss Jewett, Miss Phelps, and Mr. Deming. (7} X 5 
inches, cloth, pp. 305. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
Price, $1.25.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1888. 
Kansas, state, at MacPherson.........0.ssseesseseecceeseescees May 3-5 
Illinois, state, at Rockford.. May 22-24 
INGHYORER, GtO8G, GE VOTE iescicscscssccccveccsese eccveese cesses May 22-24 
OPOZON, State, BE AIDBNY. ..s00ciee scece. sscvecesevepeee coosecees May 22-24 
New York, state, at Rochester.........00sssescces. sooce sevceeees June 5-7 
WERE, GOMES, BE EY 100 cs doycccins soscecsce nscsacets cesses svicye seven June 5-8 
FW, GUNCN WC PUI MAUO) sis scccscisnccsececcccsceussoonssnte June 12-14 
Minnesota, state, at Northfield.............cc00 cesses seesseees June 19-21 
PRO URO NY 6a cesiiny Susi enssy sucess acdsivees cosets secenesseanesees’ August 21-23 
Pennsylvania, state, at Altooma,..........scceesesees September 25-27 





A VETERAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKER. 
BY THE REV. D, N. BEACH. 


The Rev. Asa Bullard, the Nestor of Sunday-school 
work in New England, and in some respects its most 
conspicuous figure, fell asleep at half-past eight o’clock 
Thursday evening, April 5. His eighty-fourth birthday 
occurred March 26. March 25 he was to have presented 
the cause of the Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society at the Dwight Place Church, New Haven. 
Overtaken by a heavy cold a week earlier, he would not 
allow a doctor to be called, in the resolute purpose of 
fighting the cold off himself, and being able to go. On 
Saturday, March 24, he thought he could start; but the 
exertion of preparing showed him that his strength was 
insufficient. He then permitted a physician to be sum- 
moned, who pronounced pneumonia to have set in. He 
sank for a week; then rallied, but suffered a relapse, 
and very quietly and peacefully breathed his last as 
stated above. He was still a very acceptable speaker, 
much sought after among the churches, and away nearly 
every Sunday, with engagements ahead running well 
into the summer. Nothing delighted him more than to 
have a full Sunday,—perhaps preaching a children’s ser- 
mon in the morning, addressing a Sunday-school at noon, 
going to some mission-school in the afternoon, and 
addressing a union service in the evening. He main- 
tained his erect, beautiful presence; spoke in an ani- 
mated manner; interspersed bright, telling anecdotes; 
and was always pressing two points,—the importance of 
pushing the Sunday-school work, particularly in the 
newer parts of the country, and the blessedness of child 
piety. “Mamma, Johnny is a Christian.” ‘ How do 
you know, my child?” ‘ Why, because he plays like a 
Christian,”—with this or some like anecdote, he would 
point out the joy and diffusiveness of an early devotion 
to the Saviour, and urge it upon the little ones, 

As pastor and near neighbor of this beautiful saint, I 
was permitted to view partly from the inside the closing 
years of an unusual career. His home was in one of the 
quieter Cambridge streets. A large garden nearly sur- 
rounded it. It looked down a little slope,—Sunny Bank 
he loved to call it. In the care of his garden, in the 
cultivation of flowers, in personal attendance on the little 
details requiring a man’s attention about a house, in 
looking to the books and magazines of the Dana Hill 
Book Club of which he was librarian, in a living interest 
in abl the simple concerns of the neighborhood,—par- 
ticularly those of children, of temperance, and of the 
church,—he kept himself hearty and vigorous, open- 
hearted and tender, and constantly and practically useful. 
If any unusual kindness occurred in the neighborhood, 
you might be sure Mr. Bullard was at the bottom of it, 
Of a house which was building for a neighbor and Chris- 
tian worker, he told the occupant, when settled, that, in 





every room of it, he had been and offered a prayer for 
God’s blessing on his home. His wife, with whom he 
had lived for more than fifty years, and who had won 
derfully inspired and supported him in his work, passe 
on in 1885. The months following were marked by ne 
and deeper religious experiences. I think no tender 
husband of five-and-twenty would have mourned more 
passionately and beautifully than he for the earthly joy 
of his life. But with the sorrow came a new sense of the 
other world, of the spiritual life, and of the privilege of 
filling up “that which is lacking of the afflictions of 
Christ.” 

Mr. Bullard was an earnest patriot. For nearly two 
years, during the war, he was captain of and drilled 
weekly a company of Cambridge men past military age, 
to be ready for home service. They were called out on 
one occasion of local peril, though they did not come 


into action; and the spirit of a soldier was in him as he 


led the company. He was.very brave and chivalrous, 
When he went abroad as a delegate to the Raikes Cen- 
tennial celebration, the steamer he took met with a serious 
collision at sea; and being, as was supposed, in a sinking 
condition, her passengers had to be transferred and 
returned to New York. But, old man though he was, 
he insisted on being the last passenger to leave the ship. 
Arrived at New York, arrangements were made for 
reshipping the passengers. The ladies of the company 
shrank from renewing the effort. ‘Is it not to tempt 
Providence?” one of them asked him. “Not to go 
would .be to doubt Providence; I’m going,” was his 
instant reply, which proved an inspiration to the rest. 
He probably enjoyed nothing more in his life than that 
centennial. 

Mr. Bullard was great as a Sunday-school worker, not 
so much by force of intellect or talent, as by force of con- 
viction, of consecration, of tireless energy, of practical 
good sense, and of a great charm of manner and of mind 
—brightness, humor, intensity,—and great endowment of 
love. He was an enthusiastic Sunday-school man, not, 
as .some, from a sense of the intellectual and ethical 
leverage inherent in the cause, though he appreciated 
that; nor, as others, from a sense of the vantage-ground 
which the cause affords for accomplishing great ends 
through the truth that “a little child shall lead them ; ” 
but his enthusiasm had even a surer base—the fitness of 
a child to receive the Saviour, the love of the Saviour for 
children, and the purpose of his own life, early formed, 
to be “the children’s minister.” Such he was. 

In his keen sense of how achild’s mind reflects the 
thoughts of older years, he was fond of telling of a Sun- 
day-school speaker who asked the children once, whether 
they would not like to go to heaven. Up piped a little 
fellow: “ Please, sir, I’ve got a trap set, and I would like 
to catch one more rabbit first.” Strong as Mr. Bullard’s 
yearnings for the other world were,—and one could see 
his glad ripening for it,—he, too, had “a trap set,” plans 
for his work, hope of yet further advancing the cause to 
which he gave his life. And, while the plans in which 
he most lived were outward and direct, he had quietly, 
for some time past, been sketching the story of his life, 
in autobiographic form. Few knew of it; but, March 1, 
he passed over the ample manuscript to the Publishing 
Society, and, in a few days, it will be in the printer’s 
hands,—a sheaf of truth and life which many a Sunday- 
school worker, and many a Christian, eminent or humble, 
will wish to be furnished with. Happily this “rabbit” 
was already in the trap. A second he was too ill to be 
told of—and he could never have suspected. Last Monday 
night, at the monthly meeting of the Congregational 
Sunday-school Superintendents’ Union of Boston and its 
vicinity, of which he was chaplain, the project was 
broached, and enthusiastically accepted, to raise a fund 
of one hundred thousand dollars, to be known asthe Asa 
Bullard Memorial Fund, io be held by the Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society, the income of it 
to go toward pushing the Sunday-school cause. Too ill 
to be told of it, and the project one which he could hardly 
have credited had he been well, it is nevertheless only 
the beautiful material fruitage of his guileless, radiant 
life, as it has blessed this whole neighborhood. 


Pp 
Cambridge, Mass., April 7, 1888. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—A good record for the past year was made public at 
the sixty-sixth anniversary of the First Reformed Church 
Sunday-school, of Albany, New York, on Easter Sunday 
The school has a total membership of 386. <A year ago 
there were 125 scholars who had not personally confessed 
their faith in Christ. During the year sixty of these, or 
forty-eight per cent of the entire number, connected them- 
selves with the church. The average attendance for the 
twelve months was 226 persons. The voluntary mission- 
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ary contributions aggregated $464.12, be- 
ing an average of mote than two dollars 
for each scholar in attendance. 

—The teachers of Calvary Sunday- 
school, Montreal, Canada, have issued a 
circular Jetter to the parents of their 
scholars, urging the regular attendance of 
the scholars at the morning services of 
Calvary Church. Prizes for such attend- 
ance during the first six months of the 
current year are offered by these teachers. 
The results of this movement are already 
manifest in the largely incréased atten- 
dance of the children at the forenoon 
church servicé. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition thie week for subscribers is 
128,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or @ uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole te amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, ntay have 
such a position tm the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far a8 tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, horever, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


D, Lothrop Company's New Books, 


THE DEATHLESS BOOK. 


By Rev. D. 0. Mears, D.D, 12mo. $1.50. 











A true, clear, bys y series of facts t proves 
the Bible to bé the book destined to live forever as 
the guide of meets 


HERBERT GARDENELL’S CHILDREN. 


By ere rs. 8, R. GRAHAM CLARK, author of the “‘ Yensie 
alton Books.” Wino. $1.50. 


Ministers’ children are proverbially mischievous; 
and these, though they call sweet Yensie Walton 
mother, are no exception. Yet a beautiful household 
Ris. where young people, loving to obey, lead merry, 


THE HEREAFTER. 


By Jawes FreremaN Clarke, JOsEPH CooxK, eek 
LaNpd Hoyt, and a ouher cle: ergymen. Cloth, 
60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Concise answers to the question, “ What pre the 


strongést proofs and arguments in support of the be- 
Hef in @ life hereaiter?” “4 ve 


THE DOCTOR OF DEANE. 


By Mary T. PALMER, 12m0, $1.24 


A story of unusual interest from the keen analysis of 
motive and action and fine development of character. 


PROFILES. 


By “ Pansy” Gee G. R. b Aiden) and Mrs. ©. M, Liy- 
INGSTON. $1.50 


Stories 


hic sia Wye to life. hey & purpose 
and te oasoh th th these writers are well 


dinseting ora, 
ETHEL’S YEAR AT ASHTON. 


By Mrs. 8. E. Dawes, 12mo. $1.25. 


,,0n her mother’s death, finds a home in“her 
union fainil ly, with three bright poy eousins, where 
= influence refines the lads and makes the home 
lightful, 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


By MarGaRET SIDNEY, 


it, Geo fought his term nagions, and 
white Trarola, if Kensington Junior, made a a th 
manly defense of one who sorely Bot’ 
Gekna ye wees & be ending ty all the leds of ont 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


Two long lists of Sunday-school books, 


re ous @ 
pecttar, in separate my coi tend ore 


and 
order of their 


impett ‘ance to Bu dols, AS hear as We know It, 
best pelp yet ny picking out Pooks. Also, a de- 
seriptive list of one hundr nt books, Sent free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Great Reduction In Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 
” sets for 3 iB. ( oe oye 
lyeat (4800 9.00 








yg ord lots at same rates, pear) 
ee lots of 5 sets or less, which 





GREAT CASAR, 


eat Roman was who said it, might well have if this 
book in mind when he exclaimed, Multum tn 


EN’S HANDY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


r amount of information than » Solis 


Or whoever the 


AL! 
Tables, etc.; a g 
Atlas. Yeu this 


cA 
s0 muc 


volume, 292 pages, cloth 


intrinsicall 


The Earth 


—Jowrnal, Indianapolis. “It 


books do.” Mirror, Carthage, Tenn. 


it must be seen -to be fully appreciated.”— Review, 


For 25 Cts! 


- ehcomatiat every néwspaper reader should 
have; it it will assist. him greatly in absorbing the news of the world.”— 

Inquirer, Philadelphia. “ A vast amount of information in very con- 
venient form. Statistics of every country on the globe are given, and 
the maps are excellent.”—Pioneer Press, Bt. Paul. 
without folding maps seems to be an impractical 
ractical manner, 

cyclopedia of the world.”—Lutheran Observer, Philadel hia. “A 
most admirable little book, as full of information as ‘an eg 


pocket cyclopedia, and to be jde- 
sired, needs but to be seen.’ 


Morning Star, Boston. 


Alden has solved it in a most 


and so cheap ! 


rfect gem of its kind, ~maJournal of Ed., Boston. “I think 
valnable, information ‘was never before com- 
pressed into so small a space,”—Brnéon J. Loséina, LL.D. 
information is wonderfully condensed 
and covers a great variety of topics.” 
ives better maps than far more costly 


I should not be surprised if you should sell a million 
copies.”—Brny. Tarzot, Columbus, O. 
most wonderful book "for the price 
geographical cyclopedia for 25 cents ! 

time you read a newspaper.”—Catvin Granger, East Poultney, Vt. 


The Literary Revolution Catalogue (84 pages) sent free on application, 
ALDEN’s publications are NOT sold by book-sellers—no discounts exvept to Stockholders. 
sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, NEW YORK: 


893 Pearl St.; P. O. Box 1227. CHICAGO: Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts. 
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Pastors, Committees and Others look- 
ing for a New Hymn Boek, send for 
free returnable copies of 


Carmina Sanctorum, 


Or HYMNS AND SONGS OF PRAISE. 
Edited by the REV. DRS. HITCHCOCK, EDDY, and MUDGE. 


A, §. BARNES & C0., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 

















ALL BOOKS AT WHOLESALE RATES! 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE gy hago BureEav : Membership costs $2 for one year: three 
nts wanted everywhere to solicit membershi 
OODWARD & COMPANY, BALTINOR 


Fell information with Catalogue, ead 
liberal pay. rt <ks 


overs , $3. 





Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have béen printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 
THE BEATITUDES, 
CONSECRATION, 

THE CREATION. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. Less than 
100 copies at same rate. No extra charge for 
postage. One sample copy, 5 cents; five or 
more copies, 2 cents each. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHOOL NEW, OR WORN 
BOOKS: Pa 
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intest bo 
A charming vofime of try. Beau- 
tifully illustrated by W. HamMil/TON GiB- 
BON and other aftists. A companion vol- 
ume to ‘Sweet Cicely.” Handsome! 
bound. Square 12md, cloth. Price #00, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N.Y. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. 93. interesting, praddeat 


Editorfals, expository notes, primary 








can I de? tral thoughts, Iden tes Tout til illustrations 
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nd 0c, for a year, T. orrow, Minneapolis: Minn. 
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HE BRURAL NEW-YORKER is the leading 
. farm, gcse and home weekly in America. 
Prove this by examining # specimen copy. Four 
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EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 
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BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


For particu dress 
‘ous KEV. ORDER, 
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STAMMERING 


Ana - Defects of Speech Permanently Oured. 
Refers to Geo, W. Childs, lege ek hila. Led, 
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JOHNSTON, 1th and Spring Garden Sts., Phila. 


MUSIC +5: SPRING. 


‘There aré yet some months of cool weather In which 
to prepare and practice music for the concluding con- 
certs and festivals of the season, 


It is quite time to send for our FASTER MUSIC! 


complete and rich lists of 
Now let girls and ¢ Pee begin } Practice Bi Fay Bet 
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OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


©. H. Drrson & Co 
867 Broadway, New York. 
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Songs for the Young People’s Meeting, 
A Choice Collection of New and Selected Hymns 


and Tunes for use _in Associations of Christian 
Youth, Societies of Endeavor and all Young Peo- 


te’s Meetings and Conventions, PREPARED BY 
kv. C,H, Ourpnant.. PRICE, (S5cts. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 6th St., New York City. 
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UNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIANS should 

send to P, F. Van Evereh, 116 Nassau St., N. Y., 
for free y tht. of his library numbers, 
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CHILDREN’S DAY. 


Anh Anthein, Responsive Reading, Ten 
Bright Carols, and a Program with Mlu- 


minated Title together with 
Page, sent for 5 Cts. other things 


of interest to Church and Sunday School. 
MacCALLA & COMPANY, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES iP shed weekly 
eithe following rates, which inclu tage: | 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00), . } 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
dents, $1.00 a year. ‘To new subseribers, 


@ents). 
ou? - oT sony { ‘udec Ibi 

When the teachers of a school un n ribing 
fora number of copies, they'can have the paper at the 
following low rates: : 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES,One year, $1.50 each for old 
eubscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jers than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
o)d subscribers, and hait price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jere than ten. ? 

TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
o)d subscribers, and half price (60 cents) for new. The 

tal number of both old and new together to be not 

#8 than twenty. 

If a school 4 had a club at one of the higher rates, 

nd wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata 

wer rate, it is of course free to do so. 

FOR SmALL SCHOULS. By an equitable plan, the 
Save th schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 





gical Stu- 
price (50 


‘have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
ides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
echool is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
ber of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school, This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordgred must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required namber. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
ascribed for at the same time. Zeachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school, For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
ecriber is = one who p= not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. _ ’ 

Phe shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS, Any person 
forming a club of either grade Fete pare it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new gs pnd 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half Lng & 
ltled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above), When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one — and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be se se ph om 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


Tr. 

dubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, Alladdresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other 
8on than the one who sent the 
such person will oblige gt 
the club he subscribes for 
formed last Pir y 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair tria/ 

. A new subscriber is entitled to the hg 

The pa 


r one year i 
per will not be sent to. any subscriber beyond 

the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive pean. or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 

sent, ae. direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
a 


en- 


r- 
revious subscription, 
isher by stating that 
es the place of the one 





ecribers) a e following rates :— 
m lto4 copies, 108. each, 
“  5to9 “* 83.6da. “ 
Weoples and upwards, 168 * 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, th 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
ps Reenang pnp AN the bea debe addresses, or in a 

cKage to one address, whichever may c 
by the subscribers, j ise conteiee 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphi 
P.O. Box 1550, Sata mae 


~~ ADVERTISING RATE 


21..©O0©0O PER AGATE LINE, FACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 
On orders amounting to $50. . . Sper 
y: ” 100. 10% 7 
“7 “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 





_ 
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, e's 
“ 
* & &* 

“ 
. 
“ 
o 
-~ 
“ 


BEEevEy 
a2eenen: 


pope ee 


3,000. . 250 % 
An advertiser fs entitled to the highest discount 


which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
in any one year will secure. 





DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 
On orders ior 2insertions. . 5 per ct, 
ra Pry ry x 


4 . 
” “ 8 “ oe rm 
“ “ 43 “ . . 20 “ 
“ “ 20 “ . BS “ 
" “ 96 * . 280 “ 
- “ 39 “ .. ae “ 
‘ “ 59 “ “ 


5 . . 50 
No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two, 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address ali communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia, 









cal, 


All over 


the House 


hy cleanliness and satisfaction reign 
where James Pyle’s Pearline is 
used. 
laundry work is not dreaded. 
The china, glassware and win- 
dows are bright and not cloud- 
ed—servant, mistress and the 
woman who does her own 
) work—all are better satisfied, 
and this is why—PEARLINE 
produces perfect cleanliness— 
with less labor than anything 
known—it has all the good 
qualities of pure soap—more 
besides—has no bad qualities—is Harmless and Economi- 
Try this great labor-saver. 
prize schemes and peddlers. PEARLINE is never peddled, 


but sells on its merits by all 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York, 


House cleaning and 


Beware of imitations, 


rocers. 








SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
aND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anemia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in: the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 








ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


PE GGLESTON'S ) 


THIS NEW 


rn coe ELASTIC TRUSS 


f Has a pad different from all 
a others, is cup shape, with self- 
adjusting ball in centre, adapts liself 
to all positions of the body, while the 
. ball in the cup holds the rupture just 
as a person does with the finger. With light pressure 
the hernia is held securely day and night. It is easy, 
durable, and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, I11. 


~ CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intciicct, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 

By druggists, or mail, $1. 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. 


n Excellent Medicine—TARRANT’S Efler- 
vescent Seltzer Aperient is the safest and most 
reliable remedy for Sick Headache, Dyspepsia, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaints and Constipation. Recom- 
mended by physicians &sold by druggists everywhere. 
or nurse interested in the 


VERY MOTHE care of young children 


should send to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, Mass., 
for pamphlets on the care of children. Sent free 
to any address. Set of cards for stamp. 





















A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. 


And 
those who use it recommend it. Try it yourself. 





2 @&- Send your old Glasses by mail. 
We'll take exact size from them and send 
a pair of our Solid Gold Spectacles or Eye Glasses set 
with “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, $5.00. 
This method of fitting eyes never fails. Satisfaction, or 
money refunded. . ZINEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 
130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


k GOOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 


Greatest Bargains Gonces, 
Bak p 


ing Powder and PREMIUMS. 
For particulars address 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA 


HE 
31 &33 Vesey St.. New York, N.Y. 


<a, Delicious COFFEE! 2205 Sinca roa 
Swannes ‘Wood's Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


y If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e, 











THE 
GREATAMERICAN 















postage with his address, and your own for 
sample,toThos. Wood &Co., in, 





An Honest Statement. 


In endeavoring to give to their pe pow xa 
a greater publicity and a wider field of useful- 
ness, the proprietors of 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


are presenting no new medicine for popular 
favor, nor are they attempting to attract public 
attention to any mysterious compound or doubt- 
ful decoction of dangerous drugs or chemicals. 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


has been on the market long enough to prove its 
rare merits to the satisfaction of the thousands 
who have been benefited by its use, and whose 
restored health and happy lives bear living 
testimony to the power and virfue of this 
excellent preparation. 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


has stood the most severe tests of the medical 
profession, and the fact that no other prepara- 
tion on the market has been so freely prescribed 
by doctors in their regular practice, is conclu- 
sive evidence that this has been the most eflica- 
cious in all wasting diseases, such as Consump- 
tion, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Scrofula, Dys- 
pepsia, General Debility, and any low state of 
the system brought on by exposure, overwork, 
impurities in the blood, Be. ~saam taints, ete. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine peoperties of well-sel: 

tr . Epps vil our breakfast tab 








Gooos, ¥ - nas D “As les with a 
yore: which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such ar- 
ticles of diet that a constitution 
until strong sacugh to resist e tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack any mf PAL weak Se 
many a fa’ ing ourse w = 
tifle. with ane vlood and a phos = = nourished frame,” 
— “Civil Service Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by , labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 


GOLD MnDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Brvakfist Cocoa 


2 Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
h cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
} atrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


VW. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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“WORTH REPEATING. 


“THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 
WITHIN YOU.” 


| By Susan Coolidge.] 





Thy kingdom here? 

Lord, can it be? 
Searching and seeking everywhere 

For many a year, 
“Thy kingdom come’”’ has been my prayer. 
Was that dear kingdom all the while so near? 


Blinded and dull 

With selfish sin, 
Have I been sitting at the gates 

Called Beautiful, 
Where Thy fair angel stands and waits, 
With hand upon the lock to let me in? 


Was I the wall 

Which barred the way, 
Darkening the glory of thy grace, 

Hiding the ray 
Which, shining out as from thy very face, 
Had shown to other men the perfect day ? 


Was I the bar 
Which shut me out 

From the full joyance which they taste 
Whose spirits are 

Within thy Paradise embraced,— 

Thy blessed Paradise, which seemed so far? 


The vision swells: 
I seem to catch 
Celestial breezes, rustling low, 
The asphodels, 
Where, singing softly ever to and fro, 
Moves each fair saint who in thy presence 
dwells, 


Let me not sit 
Another hour, 

Idly awaiting what is mine to win, 
Blinded in. wit. 

Lord Jesus, rend these walls of self and sin; 

Beat down the gate, that I may enter it. 





THE TRUE PROVINCE OF ART. 


[John Addington Symonds in The 
Fortnightly Review. | 


The final truth impressed upon my own 
mind by the analysis attempted in these 
essays, is that everything which man can 
do in imitation of nature falls short of the 
fact, as fact. We cannot make the image 
of a tree, or a flower, or a man, which 
shall yield us one-tenth part of the pleas- 
ure or the wonder which the sight of the 
tree, the flower, the living man, yields. 
Who can reproduce by pigments the lumi- 
nous texture of a lily chalice, or thesheeny 
velvet of a pelargonium petal? It is im- 
possible to relate a story or to act adrama 
which shall contain as much of poignant 
interest; as what happens daily to thou- 
sands of our fellow-creatures on this 
planet. The whole hell of Dante is as 
nothing in sheer intensity, when tested by 
the night hours of a tortured conscience ; 
and even Sappho’s odes seem calm beside 
a lover’s actual palpitations. Therefore 
this function of man’s intellect, called art, 
and classified since Aristotle’s epoch under 
the title of imitation, is, in comparison 
with the object imitated, “as moonlight 
unto sunlight, as water unto wine.” 

As a merely mimetic process, art is so 
conspicuously a failure, whether we take 
drama, lyric, work of fiction, statue, or 
painting, into account, that its pretension 
to be realistic in the technical sense of 
that word must pass for a piece of imper- 
tinence and self-inflated ignorance. Aris- 
totle has much to answer for, since he it 
was who first used the phrase mimesis, or 
imitation, and treated the arts fitm that 
starting-point. He set reflection on the 
wrong track, instead of making it at once 
clear that we must look for something else 
in the arts, and that imitation is only a 
condition under which they partially fulfill 
their common task. 

It is indeed the duty of all arts faith- 
fully to follow in the steps of nature, to 
create nothing without her sanction, to 
read her book at morn, noon, and even- 
tide, and never to deviate from her teach- 
ing. But they must resign the attempt 
to do again what nature does. They must 
give up the ambition to be unconditionally 
realistic, flawlessly naturalistic. They 
must recognize the fact that they cannot 
rival the sun in his draughtsmanship, or 
the mirror-surface of a mountain tarn in 
its veracity of reproduction. 


To humbler functions, awful power, 
I call thee! 


Yes, indeed, to functions humbler in 
one sense but loftier in another, for art 
obeys the freedom of the spirit, and is 


April 14, 1888.] 
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: ,ed by limitations very different, in 
A ae those scdéaeltite under which 
eehinieal Copies OF hature are evolved. 

The whole provinee of the human iatel- 
lect and eiiotion is art’s sphere, wherein 
to expatiate with the untrammelled liberty 
and creative power of mind. Not the 
heights alone, but the depths also, of hu- 
manity, lie unveiled before the artist. The 
forms he uses ate but symbols, whereby he 
speaks as soul to soul. To him it is given 
to effect a réal hew bifth of beauty, by 
paptizing nature in the rivers of the spirit, 
Jo him, again, it is given to display the 
moral ugliness of viee, the pathos of suf- 
fering, the tragic fate of heroes. Nothing 
within the range of, man’s capacity is 
wholly alien to art. Great races have con- 
signed their most earnest aspirations, their 
strivings after a solution of “the riddle of 
this painful earth,” their inflexible codes 
of conduct, to the forms ofart; and naught 
survives of them but sphinx-like figures 
carved on rocks in wildernesses, or mystic 
shapes half buried in the tangles of prime- 
val forests. Yet froti these dead stones 
the spirit still speaks through art, still tells 
us What those men who were Out ancestors 
beth lived and died by. Nof this alone, 
but whatsoever is capricious, fascinating, 
superficially delightful, evanescently fra- 
graht tothe soul in reverie, obeys the artist’s 
touch. Afid the lyre ofart is an instrument 
of five chords, Architecture, sculpture, 
painting, poetry, musie, are the strings 
upon which the geniusof art plays, accord- 
ing to the content which has to be con- 
veyed to mind through sensuous impres- 
sions. Only two of these are bound to 
imitation of the outer world; and they 
use imitation for the utterance of what is 
integral with mind. ; 

It is the privilege of art to quicken feel- 
ing, and to lead our soul through all the 
labyrinths of lifeasinavision. Sculpture 
and painting, in particular, teach us to see 
what is noteworthy in the form of man 
and in the face of nature. ... . 

Art satisfies the desire of man for fidel- 
ity of record, for excellence of Workman- 
ship, and for permanence, It gratifies 
our seiisé of ingenuity. It enables us to 
enjoy summer in winter, poetry among 
prosai¢ cireumstances, the country in the 
town, woodland and river in thesick-room, 
open ait and joyousness in prisons,—or in 
what is tatitamount to prisons, in our 
daily life. All this it achieves by means 
of its wonderful shadow-work of forms; 
and it can do this, as nature cannot, for 
generations which succeed each other like 
the leaves of kindly seasons. It is even 
more poignant than nature, by reason of 
the sympathy between the artist’s mind 
and ours. It satisfies the infantine and 
ever-present longing for romance in human 
hearts,—the thirst to view things nobler 
and less tiresome than we hourly find 
them; the yearning for companionship 
with heroic souls; the hunger to be bathed 
in turbulent passions, and be purified by 
their expansion; the aspiration to behold 
the world more clearly and with deeper 
intuition; the curiosity to be present at 
perilous adventures, and at the crisis of 
great destinies, if only in a vision. It 
fills up, in one word, that void of our daily 
experience which is alluded to in the old 
French saying: “ Rien n’est si joli que la 
fable, si triste que la vérité” [There is 
nothing so cheery as fable, so dreary as 
truth}. 

Bat how is art enabled to do all this? 
Not by rivaling the draughtsmanship of 
the sun, and the accuracy of a mechanical 

rocess, Nay, rather by the exercise of 

uman faculties alone,—ptrged insight, 
fiery. yet patient imagination, earnest 
thought, love of the best things, ever-eager 
stlection of the highest man can rise to, 
strong plannihg and strenuous application 
to the execution of the plan. The whole 
macro¢osm and all creatures of God, from 
the cedar of Libantis to the hyssop upon 
the wall, from Priam among the burning 

alaces of Troy down to the boors of a 
Dutch tavern, from an Olympian athlete 
to an idle apprentice, from Achilles and 
St. Francis to Tom Jones and Parson 
Andrews, lie open to artistic representation. 
The attist at any hour calls up scenes we 
cCAnhot se With our OWN Eyes. He trans- 
pees us ffom Camberwell to Athens, from 

aker Street to the Great Pyramid, from 
a ball in Belgravia to the dances of Ti- 
tatiia’s elves. Yet thé magic wand of this 
Prospero is nothing else but his own mind, 
which stirs our mind and puts before our 
eyes the vision. Try as he may do to 
escape from the conditions undér which 
he labors, he will find that he does not 
make things as they are, but as they exist 
for his consciousness; and all his realistic 





of the thought and the emotion which 
himself contains, 


~_ WANAMAKER'S. 


The hum of buSiness in the store is as cheery as 
4 ss pet “oe in Juné, Life everywhere, 
‘Tn t e star-sprinkled, shadow-sianting Chintzes ; 
if the flowér-spritikled Sateens; in the prism-hue 
Gi pomne i in the crinkly, wrink rsuckers 
bind-height, ‘Challis -St every ‘comsten tas 
-br —at every co 
deparufient. very unter in every 














a aa hy AN pode ota aoe oF Musrtn UN- 

ur, rom the cheap-good to the extrayagant- 
finest wé have all the while a complete variety. © 

, ngs Werth noting : Night Dresses, Mother 
Hubbard, cambric, at $1, with clusters of fine tucks, 
ruffied front, neek, and sleeves, heretofore @1.25 and 
$1.50; With four rows Valenciennes and other orna- 
ments, at $1,25,and another with Medicis lace, at $1.50; 
bargains both, and it is said, we think truly, they are 


Wiahe orewes ni bed Be your own judge. Muslin 
resses a 65, ry 
tiohal values, » He, $l, $1.25; very excep- 


kirts. Ask for our own make, with embrotderea 
pany toot ag $1.50, t 


> 


2, $3.50, and $4; other Skirts, lace 
trimmed, 81.50 to Fibs others stint ein ‘ 
and tucked above, 90e to $1.25," prvi lam 


FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS 4ND SCARS. A NitW 
lot. Dainty, clinging things. e twill, the weave, 
pen | BIS tones the size ee pe they should be. The 

Be rand away ond what you 
expect fot halt t dollar. ‘hen the rice atalrwaye— 
‘SC, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, ors inci creain, car- 
d , blue, pink, mode, black. 


Weare pluming ourselves with a little honest pride 
about Book NrEws, It has taken a long stép upward 
and forward. It is gaining recognition for literary 
originality, and is eclectic and practical, takes 
Mr. Busy Man by thre hand and says: “ Allow me to 
introduce ‘> thé noble companionship of good 
literature.’ r. bet i ig WS TY knows and re- 
6 cents a number, 50 cents b year, 


JOHN WANAMAKER,. 
FAMOUS ACK $9 PA 


ROCK $9 PANTS 


Full Suits and 3 Overcoats 


at proportionate prices. 
We Bincerély bélieve that 
mever before have we been 
able to offer our customers 
md stylish @ line 


of SPRING G LPR 
° a as 
how. Ourline or thee ot 


DO YOU WEAR 








TH 


PLYMOUT 








Suitizgs, ghafanteéd ab- 
solutely all wool, is par- 
ticularly remarkable. 
Our smooth- ‘oods 
~\, also dre very carefully se- 
to suit our trade, 
whose wants we know now 
from long experience. For 
6 cents we mail you 20 sam- 
ples of these cloths, self-measurement blanks so accu- 
rate that we guarantee a fi, Also, if you niention 
this paper, we send you 3 geod 48-inch linen tape- 
meas . Or, if you ~ +g A send us your 
watem mside le; ip, an mee measures, to- 
get er with $3, and Be lonte y express or postage. 
We guaranteé safé delivery. & b 
tomer of ours may return his goodsand receive baek his 
mony or a new garment, a guarantee of which state- 
ment may be obtained by writing to the American Bx- 
prose Co. (capital, $20,000,000) at Boston. N. B,—In 
uying goods by mail, it is a good rule to 
send money only te coneerns’ that are well 
known Srocgneon the country, and avoid 
the countless imitators that spring Sd fora 
compete with old 4 regular establishments. 
PLYMOGtH ROCK PANTS Co,, 
18 Summer Street. Boston, Maas, 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS, 
ONLY $2.00. 


Retail everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 234 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these boots, in 
either kid or goat, or 
glove- Oe xt Pm i 
\m stage .on rec 
i her ° Nf 82. Send for 
: PRICE-LIST. 
Mention this 
per, 


CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE 00., »22Z 20%. 


’ Goeop SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores, Ask for tnem, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York, 





















. ; 
It’s Queer. 
that people put up with the old style 
, useless door mat so 
long; but they needn’t any er, 
for the Hartman Patent Steel Wire 
Door Mat is beyond compatison. 
Have you one? If hot, write to 
MARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
?' dense Vole, Pa. 
118 Ghathbers Street, New York; 
Dearborn 5 











THE NEW SINGER AUTO 


“it runs with a breath 
THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter furining, and simpler than any other. 


Three Wonderful ‘Sewing Machines 





MATIC (Single Thread). 


THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co, 


Sh) 
=~ (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) ' 


Perfection Gaarantetd. 


Néew York. 








AWN EC ODORLESS 
t Bb ieotnd ig asl me 
Es FITOM, Bay city, Mich 











FUNNIEST BOOK YET: WN 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUB . 
OF MANTELS. 
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SKIN & SCALP 
‘CLEANSED 
& PURIFIED 


¥ $) BY 

LP 7 Miicura pap. 
R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin of children and infants, and 

preventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, CurrcuRa MEDICATED 
TOILET Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared. 

it purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for ver neem matter, 
which, if retained, creates p es, blackhéads, 
flushes, and other complexional disfiguration: 

Its geritle and continuous action on these n 
soft, flexibie and heulthy, and rough, ted, 
soft, fle e a eult revents i 
cred nde) ee one, prepared by the 

everywhere. ce, 4 pare 

PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL ©o., Boston, Mass, 

4ay Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PIM blackheads, chapped and oily #kin 
prevented by CuTrcura MEDICATED Soap, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Itemeritsas a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 


and indorsed by tirousands of housekeépers, 


Grocer ooeRt to gave. ft on sale. Ask him fk 
BD. &. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d 8t., Phila,, Pa. 


ufal 
the latter transparent, 














JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 187, 
Nos, 303—-404-170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








ASiepe Pout kame on in Witber,saly BO costa 





» 
Closes straight like pencil to a in pockets 
o 





skill must finally subserve the expression 


7 Club of 6 diftere t names to gn dress 61s 
e7 These stomps are first-class. ambug 
: RUBBER 8ST CO. New Haven, Conn. 





CEOARINE FURNITURE POLISH 


Made from CEDAR TREES. The Rév. WM. M. 
Brooks, President of Tabor Colk Tabor, Ta., says: 
“Tabor College uses Cedarine, and finds it ly 
satisfactory.” For sale by furniture dealers, or mailed 


for 15 2c. stamps. CEDARINE M’P’G Co., Clinton, N.Y. 


Out of 
Paper? 


Mail rates 166, per Ib. 








Send 8 two-cent stam 
samples of finest Foren & 
American writing 


represen: more in" 
350 Varieties 











BY THE POUND 
cen Ww. o 
SAMUEL i GO. 
184 Dev ton. 
aor f Beno a 


Express often cheaper, 


TWANT ACTIVE, ENERGETIC MEN 
nm i) 

N the eihdooki Bre at W akan 
Mabe BIE 
Ae ae mae with lg dimeulten twill ont 
& Washer on two weeks’ triat, on ibeval terse, ts bo 
returned at my expense if, not satisfactory. Agents 
canthus ib f selves. drop'st ltowrite for 

Uus cirenlar ow igs of argu- 
men tacd in mfiking Sales. J. Worth, sole 
manfr., St, Louis, Mo., or box 1983, fp alo City. 

wi tw ° 
ak tap 


Carts et oasis 


Over 366,606 books sold in the fa “WHI i 
HOUSE 4 hee mWAE Tae Te 


LIFE OF LINCOLN 


is the latest addition. 


AGENTS WANTED EVSR* Wuere. 1 soy 
“Lob Cabin to White House em pameone 10 en a 


poor, Superb 12mo, hearly 500 » with portraits 
and illustrations, Fi.50. Sena {00 f le book 
and terms to agents, and begin work at once. phn 
ou... JAMES H. EARLE, Boston. 


j } Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 
‘ . £48 af me welling ee Tidy 


dies.men,é childrensell the M eaiploa ate sy 5 <A 
q : e e¢ SDS , 
16c, in 2c, stamps, W. Hasselbach, box ssl Sandusky. 


IBERAL SALARY 28!2'21179 mon to intro 


ks on new 
pen. Expehses paid to Philadelphia for 

tion. Serd at once for particulars. JOHN C. 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
4 ES Fanie to take subscriptions for Tue 
LEUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY ae 

AGENT its great Premium picture, “ Christ Be 
#EENt Pilate.” Send for special offer Ruager: 
NT schools, free, 95 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
TURKEY RED DYE % <'92,, 
D per p ge tel 


mail; PERFECTION Dy&s. 40colors. Agents,wan 
W. CUSHING & CO., FoxcrorT, MAINE. 


rr 








terms and 
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A larger portion than ever before of thé 
readers of The Sunday School Times wish 
to presérve their papers and have them in 
conveniént form for reference. The new 
styles of Binders which are now ready are 
better and cheaper than any hitherto 
obtainable. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week. The volume is 
not cratiped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club_subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms thé club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THE STYLEs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Bitigle oné, 75 Cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional, 
Two or more, 60 centseach. If mailed, 16 
cents each additional. 
Ag 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additionél 
for mailing. 

Two or more,’40 ¢érits each, and, if mailed, 
10 Gents each additional 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reater, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent presefvation of the pa 

Address John D. Wattles, 1 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








TOOLS "2: 


26 eente for Ulustrated BEL 


1 Walnut . 


PALMER, 60 & 00., 
sao 
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SAPOLIO 


is like great men who waste themselves to make the 


world brighter. Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing Soap used for ail cleaning purposes, 

Lost to shame is that woman who takes no pride 
in her reputation, who does notcare to own a good 
name for thrift and cleanliness, If love for others 
did not prompt a wife and mother to keep « tidv 
house and a bright, clean kitchen a regard for her 
social standing in society ought to teach her to use 
Sapolio in all her house-cleaning work. At all 
grocers, No.8. [Copyright, March, 1887] 


Plain Truth. 


Competition in business at the pres- 
ent day has become so great tliat man 
dealers think that in order to do busi- 
ness it is necessary to publish’ long 
advertisements, to make a great show, 
containing reading matter which is 
entirely foreign to a real plain business 
talk. Some are full of falsehoods and 
misrepresentations, and when goods thus 
offered for sale are inspected, are found 
to be inferior both in quality and style. 
And when anything worth having is 
seen, it is usually found in remnants. 

Our plan is to give to the public the 
plain truth, in a few words, which 
means that the following is a genuine 
reduction : 





Wiltons, $1.50 and $1.75; tonal pri ice, $2.25 


Axminsters, 1.253 1.75 
Velvets, — qual,, 1.05; “ « 1.50 
* a 953 - “ 1.50 
Body a best 
quality, 110; “* « 1.25 
Body Brussels, 2d 
quality, 90; “ “ 1.00 
Tapesiry Brussels, 
best quality, 65; “ 80 
Tapesiry Brussels, " 
24 quality, 524, bed 65 
Ex. Super Ingrains, 
all-wool, best, 60; bed 75 
£x.Super Ingrains, 
cotton chain, 50; “ sn 65 


All goods guaranteed as represented. 
Persons desiring the latest novelties 
should see our 


“CHLIDEMA,” 


which surpasses the Smyrna in every 
articular, and can be secured at much 
ess cost. 


Chlidemas on hand and made to order. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills, 
809, 811, 813 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
containing more than two hundred recipes,will be sent 
toany one w ry w . mention where this advertisement 
WAS seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for tage, to 
The Cerealine Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ind. > 





STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Best and cheapest, Warranted 200 yards, 
Seld by all Leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers 





PERFECT FITTING BY 
Wh ate. Dress \C MAIL 
So. Wie or zoe nzneried 

ous tres . THE DEN SHIRT ACTORY, 
tata 9 North 8th &t., Philadeiphic, Pa. 


= 





eS The “Perfect” Necktie Retainer. 
Send 10 cents for package of four. 
4&CME NOVELTY CO., 614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


for investments we have for sale. 


that is safe pay 
lnvettor’s Guide. Remit, with p otbee e, to 


% FIRST MORTGAGES IN KANSAS. 


During the next ninety days by e a istve our customers 8 
bave on hand First 
First Mortgage Loans mostly on 160 acre are, amounts atcins from $250 to $500. W: 
bave nay other Mortgages in amounts of 61,000 to $20,000, at 7 per cemt, which we offer. 

Py w much meney can you furnish us for th 

‘ The stringency in the money market enables us to cut down amounts ede for in each case to anamount 
ond a doubt. Now is the time to Ss a nice line Cr. — 


r cent. on ~ 4 money they may send us 
Mortgages andapplications for money Mand 


ese loans? They are A l security. 
vege io loans. Write for our New 


truly, wn. DREN 


nvestment Sauhons’ Bs. Teen Agents, Torema, KANSAS. 





= PH i VADENIOH IAL) 


\? 
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1 THE BEST WAY 


To geta FIRST-CLASS Watch 
is in our Co-Operative Clubs. 


FINE WATCHES 
atthe LowestCashPrices,ONLY 


$1.00 a Week, 


Thousands of th the best $38.00 
oss Watch ever madearesell- 
Co-Operative 


Pf NOMS IN 
= NNO NATO O88 


ia our Clubs. 


This is the Best, Cheapest, Most 
Convenient, and only co-operative 
System of selling watches. The #77 
watches are American Lever 
Winders, containing ev essen- 
tial to accuracy and durability, and 
have in addition, numerous other 
rovements found in no other watch. wr 
The are absolutely the only Dust igg 
Damp-proof ne pe mes 
made in the World, and are jig 
jeweled throu: hout with iam 
enuine Rubies, The 
/ Patent Stem Wind 
and Set is the 


QM. appearance,accu- ise 
A racy, durability, ee 
and service to —ils 


reach of every one. 
Agents Wanted. 


The Keystone Watch Club Co} 


ga6 Chestnut St., PHILADA., PA. fig 








SEND 7x \contsining ver S00 tie 


cash prices for Wisuendewetege 
s, Clocks, sil & 
direct to consumers at inne prices, 
ue AAEGELE. 


ee moun pay no ——s 
30 North Wi hinth Bi Street, ae ae Pa. 











Beautiful and lasting for SANSOME ote 
WINDOWS, DOOMS, TRAN 


2) Stained 





SUBSTITUTE 


iad oe pote Cowr. | Send up. iMustrated catatogue 
You 25 cents. 
W. C. YOUNG, ig y\ 4-5 iT 78d AMCH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE VERY_BEST 

Church Light. 

OIL GASor ELECTRIC. 

Over one hundred st7les 
Wheeler Refiecton and 
Reflector andvliers 

Sor every conceivable uxe. Catalogues 
free. Please state wan 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
20 Washington St, | 8&8 E. Lake St, 

Boston, Mass. Chicago, NL 
14 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pe 









CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or nosale. Es- 
timate given ofcost and descriptive cata- 
logue ——- ona aheation. 


J. WE ER, 
No. 36 south 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. ron ow one. T5e. 
Send for \ilustrated price ist Cc. A. HART & tO 
133 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


w mRORT ERS or. CHURCH DAMASKS. 
D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 35 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


CHURCH 
WOR 











Pews, Settees, Chairs, Sunday-school 
Hall — Lodge Seatings, Pulpits, Pul- 
it Chairs, etc. BAXTER C. SWAN 

anuincturer, 244 & 246 . . 2d 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Beli Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimes anp Prats for CHURCHES. "% 

















Send for Price and Nit a Co. Addr 
c 
Mention this paper. Balthonve, Ma, 





‘* We know of no one who would say any bad 
word of any loans of this Company or business 
we have done with them.’’—T7. B. Sweet, 


SOME WORDS FROM INVESTORS 


THE KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
ToPEKA, KANSAS, 


“Any business you may do with them will be 
well and satisfactorily done.’’—Geo. W. Moore, 
Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Hartford, Conn, 

“ Any statements made by them can be fully 
relied upon.”—D. A. Moulton, Cashier First 
National Bank, Togeka, Kansas, 

“They offer, in our opinion, the best securities 
obtainable in our country.’’—John R. Mulvane, 
President Topeka Bank. 

“I do not believe you could find a better loan 
agency in the United States.”"—J. B. T. Marsh, 
Treasurer Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

“We have done business with them many 
years with great satisfaction.””—Rodney Dennis, 
Sec’y The Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

“Have always found them honest and trust- 
worthy in every particular.”—H. E. Simmons, 
American Tract Society, New York. 

‘Prompt in payments of interest and princi- 
pal when due.”’—C. S. Averill, Treas. Milford Five 
Cent Saving Institution, Milford, N. H. 

“We consider the loans of the Kansas Loan 
and Trust Co. as among the best in our vault.” — 
Edmund Little, Treas. Laconia Savings Bank, N.H. 

“My confidence in this company is increased 
with each succeeding year.’’—StephenBatcheller, 
Treas, Fitzwilliam Savings Bank, N. H. 

“From a personal examination I found the 
same careful and conservative management 
seeking rather good security than high rates of 
interest.””"— Wm. S. hey Treas, Passumpsic 
Savings Bank, Montpelier, Vi. 


SOME WORDS TO INVESTORS. 


We pay 6 and 7 per cent. interést, secured 
by first mortgage loans on improved property, 
appraised at least three times the amount 
loaned. . 

We are the oldest company in Topeka (incor- 
porated March, 1873), and have loaned over 
twenty million dollars for our clients, and not 
one of them has ever lost a dollar, principal or 
interest, on loans that we have made, 

Are you more conservative than insurance 
companies, savings banks, trust companies, 
colleges, etc.? We are loaning money con- 
stantly for some of the soundest of these insti- 
tutions in the Eastern states. 

Do you want the same safe and conservative 
expert service and—a higher rate of interest 
than you can get in the East? 

Write to us or call upon us, no matter what 
sum you have to invest, large or small, 

THE KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
ToPEKA, KANSAS, 
T. B. SWEET, Pres. Gro, M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Philadelphia Office: Boston Office: 

713 Walnut St. 46 Congress St. 

Wx. B. Woon, Gxo. M, STEARNS, 
Manager. Manager. 





Ud, LOANS 


SECURED BY ia MORTGAGES. 


Interest to Investors 
inp 


sr GOVERNMENT 
BOND Snteteah able ae Sey, 
at office or bank of —$?<~ 16 years 
experience, and Never Lost lar for any 
customer. Best of reference given A to ability, integ- 
rity, and financial standing. If you have money to 
loan, write us for circular and € partouats. Address, 


Bankers & Loan Agen 
Lebold, Fisher, & Co., Bankers & Loan Agents, 
By permission, we refer to Rev. W. A. Welsher, D.D., 
Baptist pastor, Abilene, Kan.; Rev. M. Valentine,D.D., 
Gettysburg, Pa.;and K ountze Bros., Bankers,N. Y.City: 





H. E. Batu, Prest. GEo. C. MORRELL, Vice Prest. 
SAFE *: R DEBENTURE BONDS ARE 


AND BEAR HIGHER INTEREST 
THAN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
We have ae in thle te yd ow ek to —_ the needs or 
and smal 


KANSAS INVESTM iENT co., 


Ap eianicaal explanatety pamphlet, me free on ap- 
rite fe 
Gro. C. MORRELL, 
101 Devonshire St., 
ston, Mass. 


CHas. BARCLAY, 
305 Chestnut St. 
philadelphia, Pa. 





ABE VIRW. CLAY COUNTY 


ra 
grove or truck 
in at ee 
and ba 

resi. 


in LAK 
Price $10 —§* and 81 


With all mew towne and rai 
Lanp Co., P.O. Box 158, Jacksonv 
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AMERICAN FIRE F 
INSURANCE Co. 





Office in ere 8 Bullding, 


208 and 310 WALNUT saint PRILADELPR, 


CASH CAPITAL $500,000.0 
rve for Re-insurance and 
all other claims... savearess 
Surplus over all Liab ete 1,577.23 


TOTAL ASSETS, rs, DEC. 31, 1887, 
$2,4201,956e.11. 


THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RIC. MARIS, ee 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, 











Thos. H. ae. Ales de Fosse 
Os. Mon exander 

John T. Lew ria : Charles 

Israel Morr Jos. E. Stil 





FIVE YEAR 
Real Estate Coupon Bonds. 


Pemberton "Charice & Whelen. welsh 
a 
$ A 0) () FIRST 8% 
Mortgage 
8* INTEREST PER ANNUM. 
Interest Payable Semi-annuaily. 





We only handle bonds that are well 
secured; and guarantee the prompt 
payment of both principal and interest 
when due. 


J. H. Bauerlein & Co., 


522 Wyandotte Street, 
Hmansas City, Mo. 


McINTOSH & MYGATT, 
peENvVeER-BANKERS-co.orapo, 


Do a General Banking Business, 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 


In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are ausotaeey Foo Ly pay 
r terest semii- 
EIGHT PER CENT.% annually. All 
real estate taken as security is personally examined 
by us before making loan. Investment securities for 
non-residents a specialty. Particular attention given 
to the investment of Trust Funds. Wecollect interest 
and principal, and remit to our customers in New York 
exchange, without charge. Correspondence invited. 
We refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New 
York, or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Col, 


INVEST YOUR MONEY, 


e receive amounts ranging from $500.00 to $10,000.00 
to in invest in St. Paul real estate—either in first mort 
pet paying 7% or 8%, or we will invest the money 
g property, dividing the net profits equally. 
Have invested large and small amounts in this — 
ner for parties in Philadelphia, and it has paid th 
handsomely, 
These parties we can give asreference, Correspole 
dence solicited. 


BACON & COLEMAN, 
313 Jackson St., St. Paul., Minn. 


AL (NY US-CNK YL. IN 


reUsT GaN 
coe up Capital, - 











"Estab. LN orn “CITY, MO, Incorp. 1888 
$1,000,000.00 


0,000. 
OFFERS GUARANTEED REAL ESTATE MORT- 
GAGES DRAWING 6% INTEREST. 
SAMUEL M. JARVIS, Prest. ROLANDR. CONELIN, Secy. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New York. 





ANKING in all Branches. Bonds and 
other 4 to 8 per cent. Investments. 


SA'KEANE@sBANK 
CHICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANEG 


New York Office: 2 Wall Street. 


BONDS, icisucounza32 
per cen 
a | aye “Ng Send for Bond List. 
N. WwW. HARRIS ¢ & CO., Bankers, 
onroe St, , 56 De I 
CHICAGO.’ BOSTON.” 








bob American lunvestment Co., 150 Nassau 

St., New York, offer extraordinary inducements 
in Investment Seouritios, all guaranteed. 
Assets, October 1, 1887. $1,883,909.72, Send for full 
information and references. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


@U HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For Ph eans aF of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 








UWARANTEED FARM BONDS of the 
KANSAS TRUST AND BANKING CO., of 
Avhison, Kan., Senator ag J. Ingalls, President. 
Send for information to R. M. MaNLEY, Manager 
Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 











“aa 

THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST C0. 
Capital $500,006 000 cfuuraiay 322 Chestuut Street 


OFFERS BE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 








Tbe Sunday School Times intends to admit only adv ertinumente that are trustworthy. Should, however, an np neg ogre of a party not in goed standing be inadvertently inserted, 


the publisher will refund to subscribers any 


angney 





